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7 GENERAL ASSEMBLY held two plenary meet- 
ings on September 30. It formally admitted 
Pakistan and Yemen to Membership of the United 
Nations (see page 447); and installed Byron Price 
as Assistant Secretary-General for Administrative and 
Financial Services. Directors-General of specialized 
agencies and special guests were also introduced to 
the Assembly (see page 469). 

The Assembly elected Argentina and Canada to 
two of the three seats on the Security Council pre- 
viously occupied by the retiring members: Australia, 
Brazil, and Poland. It failed to reach agreement on 
the third vacancy after taking five more ballots and 
postponed further voting to a subsequent meeting. 

Adopting a recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee, the General Assembly referred the report of 
the Committee on Procedures and Organization to the 
Sixth (Legal) Committee for a legal opinion. Cer- 
tain chapters will also be referred to the Fifth (Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary) Committee for study. 

On September 29, the Secretary-General received re- 
quests for the inclusion of three new items on the 
agenda of the current session of the General Assembly. 
These are: International Co-operation for the Preven- 
tion of Immigration which is likely to Disturb Friendly 
Relations between Nations (submitted by Egypt, Iraq, 
and Lebanon) ; Adoption of Spanish as one of the 
Working Languages of the General Assembly (sub- 
mitted by the Philippines) ; Utilization of the Services 
of the Secretariat (submitted by Sweden) . 


A 




























The First (PoLiticaL AND SECURITY) COMMITTEE 
held it first meeting on September 24, elected its of- 
ficers and agreed on the order of its agenda items. It 
adopted a resolution recommending the admission of 
Pakistan and Yemen to Membership of the United 
Nations, and referred a legal question arising out of 
Pakistan’s membership to the Sixth Committee. 

At its second meeting, held on September 25, the 
First Committee took up the next item on its agenda: 
Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial 
Integrity of Greece. Debate on this item continu d 
at meetings held on September 26, 27, and 29 (see 
page 453). 
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Meeting for the first time on September 24, the 
Seconp (ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL) COMMITTEE 
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elected its officers and adopted its agenda. It ap- 
proved a recommendation that a Joint Second and 
Third Committee be established to deal with Chapters 
I and IV of the Report of the Economic and Social 
Council, agreements with specialized agencies, the 
proposal to increase the membership of the Council 
from 18 to 24, and other items which it might wish 
to refer to the Joint Committee later. Debate on 
Chapter II of the Economic and Social Council report, 
dealing with the whole aspect of the economic activ- 
ities of the United Nations, was opened on September 
27 and continued on September 29. 
A 


The Tuirp (SociaL, HUMANITARIAN, AND CUL- 
TURAL) COMMITTEE met on September 24, elected its 
officers, and agreed on the order of its agenda items. 
General debate on Chapter III (Social Questions) 
of the Report of the Economic and Social Council was 
held on September 25, 26, and 27 and concluded on 
September 29. 

The Committee approved a recommendation in 
regard to the Joint Second and Third Committee 
similar to that adopted by the Second Committee. 

A 

Meeting for the first time on September 24, the 
FourTH (TRUSTEESHIP) COMMITTEE elected its offi- 
cers and opened its discussion on the Trusteeship 
Council’s Report. It concluded its consideration of 
the Report at its fifth meeting held on September 29 
(see page 462). 

Preliminary debate on the response of the Union 
of South Africa to the recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly concerning the future status of South 
West Africa was held on September 25 and 26 and 
concluded on September 29. Draft resolutions on 
this question were to be submitted not later than mid- 
night, October 1 (see page 459). 

On September 27, the Governments of Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom jointly sub- 
mitted a draft Trusteeship Agreement for Nauru, an 
island in the Pacific which they have been adminis- 
tering under a League of Nations Mandate. The 
Agreement will be considered by the Fourth Com- 
mittee. 

A 

The FirtH (ADMINISTRATIVE AND BupGETARY) Com- 
MITTEE met on September 24, elected its officers, and 
opened its general debate on the United Nations 
budget estimates for 1948. This was continued at 
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meetings on September 25, 26, 27, and 29. The 
Committee heard statements by the Secretary-General, 
the Assistant Secretary-General for Administrative and 
Financial Services, and the Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions (see page 467). 


A 


After electing its officers, the SixtH (LEcAL) Com- 
MITTEE, at its first meeting held on September 24, de- 
cided to refer to a Sub-Committee the following items: 
the United States-United Nations Agreement on the 
New Headquarters; Privileges and Immunities of Rep- 
resentatives of Member States; and the Co-ordination 
of the Privileges and Immunities of the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies. It then considered 
the report of the Committee on the Progressive De- 
velopment of International Law and its Codification. 
It established a second Sub-Committee to study and 
co-ordinate into a single draft resolution the resolu- 
tions submitted by the representatives of the United 
States, U.S.S.R.. and France, together with various 
amendments, on the setting up of an International 
Law Commission (see page 466). 

On September 29 it began discussion of a draft 
resolution on genocide. The Committee referred to 
its Sub-Committee II a proposal on the Rights and 
Duties of States and an item dealing with plans for 
the formulation of the principles of the Nuremberg 
Charter. 

Sus-CoMMITTEE I (PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES) 
of the Sixth Committee met on September 25, 26, 27, 
and 29. It took up the question of the co-ordination 
of privileges and immunities of specialized agencies 
and invited the representatives of the specialized 
agencies to attend the relevant meetings. The Sub- 
Committee approved its report to the full Committee 
on this item on September 29. 

SuB-ComMITTEE II of the Sixth Committee met on 
September 27 and 29 and decided to recommend the 
creation of an International Law Commission consist- 
ing of fifteen members which should be elected during 
the present session of the Assembly. 


A 
THE ad hoc COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE met on 
September 25, 26, 27, and 29. After electing its of- 
ficers it heard statements by the representative of the 
United Kingdom, the Chairman of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on Palestine, and the Vice- 
President of the Arab Higher Committee for Palestine 
(see page 443). 
A 
The ad hoc CoMMITTEE ON HEApQuaRrTERs held its 
first meeting on September 24, elected its officers, 
heard a statement by the Director of Planning, and 
viewed a motion picture illustrating the building plans 
and the main elements of the headquarters. Debate 
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on the plans continued at meetings held on September 
26 and 27. Statements were made by the Secretary. 
General and by Robert Moses, New Yerk City Cop. 
struction Co-ordinator. 

A 

The Security CounciL met on September 25 and 
29 and reconsidered the applications of Italy (at the 
request of the United States and Poland), Bulgaria 
Hungary, and Rumania (at the request of Poland) 
for Membership in the United Nations. It also had 
before it an application for Membership from Finland 
(see page 464). 

The Council held a private meeting on September 
24 and discussed the report of its Sub-Committee ap. 
pointed on July 10 to collect additional information 
on the candidates proposed for the Governership of 
Trieste. The Council decided to ask its permanent 
members to hold informal consultations and to report 
to the next meeting on this question. 

A 

THe Workinc CoMMITTEE OF THE Commission 
FOR CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS met or. September 26 
and received working papers submitted by China, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
containing observations on the general principles for 
the regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, and on practical and effective safeguards by 
means of international control. At its last meeting. 
held on September 12, the Committee had requested 
all its members to submit working papers on these 
subjects. 

A 

On September 29, the INTERIM ComMissION of the 
Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION announced that Iraq 
and Siam had ratified the WHO Constitution, making 
a total of seventeen ratifications by Members of the 
United Nations. 

A 

On September 25, it was announced that the INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION’s Tariff Agreement 
Committee (which is responsible to the United Na- 
tions ITO’s Preparatory Committee) had completed: 
(1) a General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, popu- 
larly called the Mutilateral Trade Agreement; (2) the 
Final Act, a document to authenticate the texts of 
the General Agreement and the Protocol of the Provi- 
sional Application; and (3) a Protocol of Provisional 
Application. 

A 

The Secretary-General has issued instructions that 
as from September 29 no meat dishes are to be served 
on Tuesdays or Fridays in cafeterias or restaurants on 
United Nations premises at Lake Success or Flushing 
Meadow, in consideration of measures which the 
United States Government is contemplating to reduce 
food consumption in the United States for the relief 
of Europe. 
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British Decision on Palestine 


Arabs Oppose Partition, Demand Sovereign Democratic State 


e@ Great Britain has decided to relinquish the 
Mandate over Palestine which she has held for 


twenty-five years. 


e@ THE ARAB STATES are implacably opposed 

to partition and to the minority recommenda- 

tions of the United Nations Special Committee. 

These two important developments marked the 
opening phase of the General Assembly’s considera- 
tion of the Palestine problem. The 57-member ad hoc 
Committee of the Assembly which is now examining 
the question had one other important opening state- 
ment still to hear: the Jewish viewpoint, scheduled 
to be presented on October 2. 

“Insoluble . . . but a solution must be found,” 
said Chief Justice Sandstroem, of Sweden, who was 
Chairman of the Special Committee, to the represen- 
tatives as they took up their task. 

Great Britain’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Arthur Creech-Jones, presented the important policy 
declaration of his country at the Committee’s second 
meeting on September 26. 

The United Kingdom Government, he said, is in 
“substantial agreement” with the twelve general rec- 
ommendations of the Committee. In particular, it en- 
dorsed and emphasized three of these statements of 
principle: 

e The Mandate shall be terminated at the earliest 
practicable date; 


® Independence shall be granted in Palestine at the 
earliest practicable date. 

These two statements are an exact expression of the 
guidance principle of British policy in Palestine, said 
Mr. Creech-Jones. 
® The General Assembly should immediately under- 

take to initiate and execute an international ar- 

rangement to deal with the problem of distressed 

European Jews as a matter of extreme urgency. 

It is the opinion of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment that the entire problem of displaced persons in 
Europe. Jewish and non-Jewish alike, is an inter- 
national responsibility and one which demands ur- 
gent attention. The British delegation will make pro- 
posals to this end on a more appropriate occasion. 

Having thus pointed out that there is no conflict 
between tha Committee’s general conclusions and the 


Officers of the Palestine Committee 
Chairman......Dr. Herbert V. Evatt (AUSTRALIA) 
Vice-Chairman......Prince Subhasvasti Svastivat 

(Stam) 
Thor Thors (ICELAND) 


Rapporteur 





broad objectives of British policy, Mr. Creech-Jones 
declared that the United Kingdom “endorsed without 
reservation the view that the Mandate should now be 
terminated.” The Government “accepts this necessity 
and shall willingly lay down the obligations im- 
posed upon us so that the goal of independence may 
be brought within realization.” 

As stated by Sir Alexander Cadogan during the 
special session, there is a distinction between accept- 
ing a recommendation of the Assembly in the sense of 
not impeding its execution by others and accepting 
responsibility of carrying it out with British adminis- 
tration and British forces. Having restated this dis- 
tinction, Mr. Creech-Jones said: “It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to emphasize our readiness to co-oper- 
ate with the Assembly to the fullest possible extent. 
and I cannot easily imagine circumstances in which 
we should wish to prevent the application of a settle- 
ment recommended by the Assembly.” 

On the “crucial question” of enforcement, Mr. 
Creech-Jones said: 


© “rirst, the United Kingdom Government are ready 
to assume the responsibility for giving effect to any 
plan on which agreement is reached between the 
Arabs and the Jews. 


© “seconp, if the Assembly should recommend a pol- 
icy which is not acceptable to the Jews and the Arabs, 
the United Kingdom Government would not feel able 
to implement it. Then it would be necessary to pro- 
vide for some alternative authority to implement it. 

© “His Majesty’s Government are not themselves 
prepared ot undertake the task of imposing a policy 
in Palestine by force of arms. Likewise, in consider- 
ing any proposal to the effect that His Majesty’s 
Government should participate with others in the 
enfocement of a settlement, they must take into 
account both the inherent justice of the settlement 
and the extent to which force would be required to 
give effect to it.” 

Repeating that Britain has determined to base its 
policy on the assumption that the Mandate must be 
terminated, Mr. Creech-Jones declared: “In order 
that there may be no misunderstanding of the atti- 
tude and policy of the United Kingdom, I have been 
instructed by His Majesty’s Government to announce 
with all solemnity that they have consequently decided 
that in the absence of a settlement they must plan for 
an early withdrawal of British forces and of the 
British administration from Palestine.” 

On September 29, at its third meeting, the ad hoc 
Committee heard Jamal el-Husseini, chairman of a 
delegation representing the Arab Higher Committee, 
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“Insoluble ... but Some Solution Must be Found” 


In a personal statement to the ad hoc Committee, 
Justice Emil Sandstroem (Swepen), Chairman of 
the Special Committee on Palestine, pointed out 
certain features which made the problem insoluble 
in the sense that not only can no solution be found 
which will satisfy all the interested parties, but 
nei.her can a solution be found which is objectively 
satisfactory in every respect. It was essential, how- 
ever, that some solution, even if defective, should 
be accepted. 

‘| The problem is a legacy of the First World War, 
arising out of the implementation, through the 
Mandate, of the Balfour Declaration. On the 
strength of the Mandate, considerable Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine has taken place. At the 
same time, the Arab population has more than 
doubled since 1914. Thus, there was now in 
Palestine, which had been inhabited for more than 
a thousand years mainly by Arabs, a large Jewish 
minority. 

“ Though racially related, the Jews were culturally 
western. Their work had materially changed the 
face of the country. Arabs and Jews did not inter- 
mingle, culturally or economically. The fact that 
Jewish settlement has been in pockets between the 
Arab population created difficulties to the solution 
of the question. 


state the Palestinian Arab case. Mr. el-Husseini re- 
viewed in detail, from the Arab point of view, the 
rights of the Palestinian Arabs. He gave the Com- 
mittee an account of the Mandate, and of the persist- 
ing injustices to the Arabs which, he said, the Man- 
datory Power had inflicted. He also made recom- 
mendations for the solution of the problem of Pales- 
tine by the establishment of a democratic Arab state 
for the whole of that country. 

The Palestinian Arabs, Mr. el-Husseini declared, 
were “solidly determined to oppose, with all the means 
at their disposal, any scheme that provides for the 
dissection, segregation or partition of their tiny coun- 
try, or that gives to a minority, on the ground of 
creed, special or preferential rights or status.” 

“We are alive to the fact that if they so desire, big 
powers could crush, by brute force, such opposition,” 
the Arab spokesman said. “But this realization will 
not deter us from drenching the soil of our beloved 
country with the last drop of our blood in the lawful 
defense of all and every inch of it.” 


Arab Proposals on Palestine 

Reiterating Arab opposition to partition, continued 
Jewish immigration and a Jewish state, Mr. el-Hus- 
seini gave the Committee the Arab proposals for a 


d4e 


‘| There was a rise in national consciousness on 
the part of both Arabs and Jews during the First 
World War. It was obviously intended that the 
new settlers would keep separate from the old pop. 
ulation to create a new nationhood and to create 
a Jewish state. The Arabs opposed the Jewish 
claims with violence, and for their part demanded 
full independence. When the Mandatory Power, 
faced with this opposition, declared the Mandate 
unworkable and reduced the flow of immigrants to 
appease the Arabs, the Jews in turn resorted to 
terrorism and lawlessness. 

‘| The resultant conflict was enhanced by outside 
influences. On the Jewish side, they came in part 
from displaced Jews in Europe and in part from 
Jewish organizations abroad, particularly in the 
United States. The Arab states gave support to 
the Palestinian Arabs. 

‘| Both claims must be considered to possess valid- 
ity, Mr. Sandstroem stated. “The situation seems 
to have made for a compromise solution,” he con- 
cluded, “of which the main objectives must be to 
bring about an appeasement and, insofar as pos- 
sible, to honor pledges that have been made.” Both 
the majority (partition) and the minority (feder- 
ation) recommendations of the Special Committee 
had tried to find such a compromise. 


solution to the Palestine question. The problem was 
simple, he said, “if the Zionists do not insist on being 
treated in a special and preferential manner,” and if 
the United Kingdom and the United States stopped 
treating them like “pampered children.” Stressing the 
racial and historical homogeniety of the Arab world 
(of which Palestine was the core), the Arab spokes 
man called for a free and independent Arab state, 
and set forth four principles as the basis for its future 
constitutional organization: 


eAn Arab state on democratic lines should be 
established in the whole of Palestine. 


eThis state would respect human rights, funda 
mental freedoms, and equality of all persons before 
the law. 


elt would protect the legitimate rights and in- 
terests of all minorities. 

eFreedom of worship and access to holy places 
would be guaranteed to all. 

The Arab representative proposed that a constituent 
assembly be called to formulate a constitution em- 
bodying these principles. “All genuine and law-abid- 
ing nationals of Palestine will be entitled to partici- 
pate in the election for the constituent assembly.” 
Then, within a fixed time, a government should be 
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formed to take over the administration from the Man- 
datory Power. 

Explaining why the Arabs refused to appear before 
the Special Committee, Mr. el-Husseini recalled that 
there have been no less than eighteen investigations 
in 25 years. During the last eighteen months alone 
the Arab case had been examined four times in the 
minutest detail before commissions of inquiry and at 
oficial conferences: All to no purpose, or to worse 
than that because the most preposterous and impu- 
dent claims and accusations were made against the 
Arabs. The commissions either recommended a re- 
duction of Arab national or legal rights or “com- 
pletely glided over” them. The Mandatory Power 
ignored such few recommendations as were made in 
favor of the Arabs and carefully enforced those in 
favor of the Zionists. It was therefore not strange 
that the Arabs abstained by the nineteenth fact-find- 
ing investigation, Mr. el-Husseini said. The Arab 
Higher Committee had however: great veneration for 
the United Nations and looked to it for justice and 
equity. 

Zionist Claims Attacked 

Mr. el-Husseini emphasized that the Arabs were 
not anti-Semitic, but anti-Zionist. The atmosphere of 
neighborliness which existed between Jew and Arab 
“was poisoned by the Balfour Declaration and by the 
aggressive spirit it created in the Jewish community.” 

The Zionists, he asserted, “have exploited humani- 
tarian considerations to realize their political designs.” 
The Jews in distress had no right to seek relief at the 
expense of those who had no hand in their diflicul- 
ties, Mr. el-Husseini declared. Zionism had rejected, 
he said, the British offer of Uganda over forty years 
ago and the U.S.S.R. offer of Borabaijen which was 
still open. The real object of Zionism, Mr. el-Husseini 
said, was power: the central and stralegic position 
of Palestine. 

Speaking of the Zionist historical claims to Pales- 
tine, Mr. el-Husseini said that the Western Jews were 
not the descendents of Israel. Most of the latter who 
survived still lived in the Arab world, and had largely 
denounced the Zionist claims. “The Zionist historical 
association with Palestine might be a reminiscent 
dream, but can have no practical value,” the Arab 
spokesman declared. The fact that this historical 
association dated back two thousand years, and even 
then related only to a small part of Palestine, made 
the connection remote. 

As to the religious connection, he pointed to those 
of Christianity and Islam. Religious rights could not 
give a secular claim to any nation in any country, 
he said. 

The Zionist right to establish a Jewish National 
Home by virtue of the Balfour Declaration was with- 
out basis because the United Kingdom has never 
owned Palestine, and could not therefore dispose of 
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it. British troops originally entered Palestine as lib- 
erators, not as conquerors. 

Mr. el-Husseini characterized the Balfour Declara- 
tion as immoral because it was made behind the back 
of Palestine’s inhabitants and was the opposite of 
previously made British pledges; unjust because it 
aimed at the national destruction of a friendly people, 
and illegal because Palestine was not Britain’s prop- 
erty to dispose of. In addition, the very phrasing 


of the Balfour Declaration was contradictory; it was 
impossible to establish a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine and at the same time to safeguard the rights 
of the indigenous population. “The Balfour D-clara- 
tion and its incorporation in the Mandate is the most 
wicked and inapplicable policy that ever existed.” 


Purpose and History of the Mandate 

The Arab representative declared that thirty years 
ago the United Kingdom and the Zionist organization 
joined hands to execute a policy aimed at destroying 
the national existence of the Palestinian Arab, who, 
in 1918, constituted 93 per cent of Palestine’s popu- 
lation. 

The two allies differed on the execution of this 
policy, Mr. el-Husseini said. The Zionists wanted to 
destroy the Arab structure rapidly, by quick blows. 
The British wished a slower and smoother means. 
This difference has contributed to the present blood- 
shed in Palestine. 

After tracing historical development down to 
the end of the First World War, Mr. el-Husseini said 
that a mandate denoted guardianship or tutelage, and 
it required the existence of two juristic persons. In 
Palestine, the tutor was the British Government, and 
the pupil again was the British Government or its 
British nominees. The Palestine Administration had 
no relation to the people, Mr. el-Husseini said, and 
therefore it had no legal basis under the covenant. of 
the League of Nations. 

The Palestinian Arabs were thus in a unique politi- 
cal retrogression from their position in the latter 
days of Ottoman rule, a retrogression created for the 
purpose of establishig the Jewish National Home. 
Most of the key positions in the Palestine administra- 
tion were filled, under Zionist pressure, with ardent 
Zionists, Mr. el-Husseini declared, while the Arabs 
had been rendered politically and economically power- 
less. 

The Jewish community, on the other hand, enjoyed 
the privilege of having an agency to advise and assist 
the administration in establishing the Jewish Na- 
tional Home. It overstepped its limits, and, through 
Jewish influence abroad (which Mr. el-Husseini de- 
scribed in detail) , had such powers that it had become 
“a state within a state.” Thus, the minority was 
represented in the government to the exclusion of the 
majority. 
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To show that there were in Palestine two scales of 
justice, one for the Arabs and the other for the Jews, 
the Arab representative cited two examples of dis- 
crimination in favor of the Jews. One of these con- 
cerned the attitude of the administration toward 
illegal immigration, and the other the difference in 
the way of handling Arab and Jewish uprisings. 


Opposition to Immigration 


Immigration, according to the Mandate, was to be 
consistent with “ensuring the rights and’ position of 
purpose of establishing the Jewish National Home. 
other sections of the population” and was to be under 
“suitable conditions.” From a proportion of 12 to 1 in 
1917, the Arabs were now 2 to 1 in the population. 
Clearly, therefore, Mr. el-Husseini said, the Arab po- 
sition had been prejudiced. 

“Suitable conditions,” Mr. el-Husseini said, should 
mean economic, social, and political conditions, but 
the Mandatory Power in 1921 had interpreted it to 
mean the country’s economic capacity to absorb new- 
comers. Since 1927, commissions of inquiry have 
generally reached the conclusion that Jewish immigra- 
tion consistently exceeded the country’s economic 
capacity to absorb new arrivals. 

Account should be taken, Mr. el-Husseini pointed 
out, of a natural increase in the population of 80,000 
annually. At this rate, in less than twenty years the 
population of Palestine will have doubled to a density 
of 400 per square mile, which will make it one of the 
most heavily populated countries in the world. The 
United States, with its innumerable resources, had a 
density of 49 per square mile, and Canada less than 
three. In this connection he noted that more than 
half the land was uncultivable, and there was a latk 
of raw materials for industrial production. “I desire 
to make it quite plain,’ Mr. el-Husseini said, “that 
the Arabs have always vigorously opposed, and will 
continue to oppose with increasing determination, all 
immigration.” 


Discrimination Against Arabs Cited 

As an example of the Mandatory Powers’ policy of 
undermining the Arab national existence in Palestine, 
Mr. el-Husseini cited the public education facilities of 
that country. While other Arab states were successfully 
combating illiteracy, it persisted in the Holy Land. 
Under the Turks, the total budget for Palestine was 
less than five per cent of the present budget, and 
seventy per cent of the Arabs were illiterate. Today. 
Mr. el-Husseini said, the situation has hardly changed 


despite the relatively enormous budget of the country 
He compared the Palestine expenditure of never mon 
than five per cent of the budget for education with the 
eight or more per cent spent by Arab states. 

Since the British occupation, Mr. el-Husseini said 
the Jews had been given control of their education; 
system, but the Arabs had been deprived of thi 
right. Communal taxation and other sources had aug. 
mented the Jews’ proportionate share of the budget 
The Arab-controlled system, stultified by a sma 
budget, was administered by “squanderous B 
directorate.” 

Mr. el-Husseini went into some detail to show hoy 
discrimination against the Arabs in the economic field 
had contributed to the policy of undermining the 
Arabs’ national existence. 4 

He also described a —— policy whereby the 
administration had discriminated in favor of 
Jews, and charged that “the Zionists carried away all 
concessions for the development of the natural re 
sources of the country under suspicious hush-hush® 
circumstances, such as the granting of the Jordan Com 
cession and the Dead Sea Concessions.” 4 

The disturbances of 1936-1939 led the British Goy- 7 
ernment to decide that Jewish immigration must stop, — 
and that Palestine should, in a fixed period of time, 
become an independent unitary state. Zionist pressure 
prevented the United Kingdom from implementing 
this policy, Mr. el-Husseini declared. Finally, he said, 
the British Government “at last came out with the 
truth that the Mandate was incompatible and so it 
was unworkable.” The British, he declared, had “cre- 
ated the problem which has led to the present crisis,” 
and now they asked the Arabs to be objective and 
realistic and accept the position as it stood. “What 
could not be done by force, they now seek to do with 
ambiguous and attractive words,” the Arab spokesman 
charged. 

The Arab world is a racial homogeneity, and it. 
was illogical for-the United Nations to lend a hand in 
weakening or breaking it by introducing into it an 
alien body. “If such a political monstrosity is carried 
out,” Mr. el-Husseini warned, “no sane person could 
expect to see peace prevail in that part of the world. 
Its existence, no matter by whom it is being sup- 
ported and protected, is bound to become a running 
sore, a new Balkans in that part of the world.” 

Mr. el-Husseini then described his proposals for a 
solution and concluded with the warning that the 
Arabs were solidly determined to oppose any scheme 
for dissection, segregation, or partition of their tiny 
country. 
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The representatives of the new Members affix their signatures to the Instrument of Adherence: (left to right) the Secre- 
tory-General; Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, chairman of the Pakistan delegation; Dr. Hanna Saba, of the Legal 
Department of the Secretariat; and H.R.H. Prince Seif-el-Islam Abdullah, chairman of the Yemen delegation. 


The New Members: Pakistan and Yemen 


AT A TABLE on the rostrum of the 

General Assembly Hall, the 
chiefs of delegation for Yemen and 
Pakistan signed Instruments of Ad- 
herence to the United Nations on 
September 30. These were then 
handed to the Secretary-General, 
and from that moment Yemen and 
Pakistan formally were Members 
ofthe United Nations. Outside the 
Hall, in the circle of Members’ 
flags, the banners of Yemen and 
Pakistan were raised, bringing the 
number to 57. 

The new Members were formally 
admitted at the 92nd plenary meet- 
ing of the General Assembly. 

Yemen was accepted unanimous- 
ly, but Afghanistan voted against 
the admission of Pakistan. A. Ho- 
sayn Azis, Afghanistan representa- 
tive, explained that his vote would 
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be negative because Afghanistan 
could not recognize the northwest- 
ern frontier as a part of Pakistan 
as long as the people of the area 
have not been given an oppor- 
tunity, free from any kind of in- 
fluence, to determine for themselves 
whether they wish to be indepen- 
dent or to become a part of 
Pakistan. 

Mr. Hector McNeil (UNITED 
KiNcDoM ), speaking in favor of the 
admission of both countries, said: 
“My delegation, of course, is par- 
ticularly interested in the admission 
of Pakistan. Although it is only 
very recently that Pakistan has at- 
tained its present status, they have 
already shown great vitality. Many 
of us have already enjoyed the 
benefit of their advice.” 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit ex- 


pressed India’s gratification that 
her “sister nation,” Pakistan, 
should take its legitimate place in 
the international community. “We 
are all aware,” Mrs. Pandit said, 
“of the position Pakistan holds in 
area, population, and _ resources 
among the nations of Asia, and her 
association must, therefore, be a 
source of strength to us.” 

Dr. Charles Malik (LEBANON) 
said that “it is evident that the 
East is waking up and desires to 
play its constructive role in the 
world community.” 

Iraq’s relations with Pakistan 
“are truly based on the good-neigh- 
bor policy,” said Dr. Mohamed 
Fadhil Jamail. Welcoming Yemen, 
he expressed the hope that another 
member of the Arab League, Trans- 
Jordan, will soon be admitted too. 
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Dr. Mohamed Hussein Heykal 
Pasha (Ecypr) pointed out that 
by the admission of these two 
countries the Middle East gained 
two more representatives. “This is 
a new step made by our organiza- 
tion on the road to universality.” 

George C. Marshall (UniTEep 
STATES), Mostafa Adi (IRAN), Sel- 
em Sarper (TURKEY), and Joao 
Carlos Muniz (BraziL) also wel- 
comed the new Members. 
Delegation Chiefs Speak 

Thanking the Assembly, Sir 
Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, chair- 
man of the Pakistan delegation, 
said that, in one sense, the admis- 
sin of Pakistan to the United Na- 
tions was not the admission of a 
new Member. Pakistan is a co- 
successor to a Member state which 
was one of the founders of the 
organization. The United Nations 
offers mankind its last chance of 


salvation in the political, economic, 
and social fields, said Sir Moham- 
med, and Pakistan, whilé aware of 
the handicaps and shortcomings, 
will attempt to strengthen the or- 
ganization. 

“The keystone of the foreign 
policy of Yemen is the mainten- 
ance of cordial relations with all 
states,” said Prince Seif-el-Islam 
Abdullah, chairman of the Yemen 
delegation. 

“Therefore, Yemen has conclud- 
ed treaties of friendship with vari- 
ous Members of this organization, 
and particularly with all the great 
powers. Yemen is already a mem- 
ber of the Arab League and con- 
tributes within the framework of 
this regional organization towards 
the consolidation of the basis of 
security and international co-oper- 


ation.” 


The new flag of Pakistan is green and white. The 

white portion, which is one quarter of the flag, 

stands for the non-Muslim minorities in the coun- 

try. On the green portion appears a white crescent 
and heraldic star. 


Pakistan 


HE newest nation of the world. 

Pakistan emerges as the fifth 
in population, being exceeded only 
by China, India, the U.S.S.R., and 
the United States. The most recent 
estimates give it a total of about 
70,000,000 inhabitants, in an area 
of about 232,000 square miles. 
About 72 per cent of its people are 
Muslims: in population, Pakistan is 
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the largest Islamic nation. 

Pakistan is made up of the prov- 
inces of British India which are 
largely Muslim: eastern Bengal, 
part of Assam, western Punjab, 
Sind, the Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince, and Baluchistan. Its present 
capital is at Karachi, on the coast- 
line of Sind. 


The Government of Pakistan is 


vested now in a Constituent Assem. 
bly of seventy members, each of 
whom represents approximately 4 
million people. The Assembly’s task 
is to draft a constitution—the docy, 
ment will probably be presented 
within a year—and, in the interim, 
to perform legislative functions, 
The exact form of the Pakistan 
Government, therefore, is yet to be 
determined. The Assembly has 
elected a President and four vice. 
presidents, one of whom is a nop. 
Muslim. The Pakistan Cabinet, con. 
sisting of the Prime Minister, Lia. 
quat Ali Khan, and six Ministers, 
is responsible to the Constituent 
Assembly. 

Governor-General of Pakistan, 
and also President of the Constit 
uent Assembly, is Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, leader of the Muslim 
League. His popular title of 
“Quaide Azam”—the Leader—has 
recently been bestowed on him off- 
cially by proclamation of the As. 
sembly. 

India and Pakistan have ex- 
changed High Commissioners be- 
tween their capitals. By mutual 
agreement, the two countries have 
a common customs, currency, pos 
tal, and export-import _ policy, 
These arrangements.are to be en 
forced up until the end of Febru 
ary 1948, and the question of their 
further extension will be a matter 
for negotiations between the two 
states. 

Pakistan has a good system of 
communications, and has an exten 
sive network of railways and roads. 
The railways are state-owned. There 
is ample railway and road com 
munication between the eastern and 
western parts of the country, across 
India. There are also many navi- 
gable canals, particularly in Bengal. 
At Karachi is the largest airport in 
all India, which is considered the 
best in the East. It is a stopping 
place for all airlines from the 
West, and can receive the largest 
planes now in use. The Orient Air- 
ways, a Pakistan-owned enterprise, 
recently went into operation, wi 
termini at Calcutta and Rangoon, 
and it is due to fly between Dacca, 
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Karachi, and other principal cities 
of Pakistan. 

The greatest city of Pakistan is 
Lahore, the capital of western Pun- 
jab, which prior to the partition of 
Punjab had over 700,000 inhabi- 
tants. The city is an important 
educational centre, being the seat 
of the Punjab University. The in- 
terim capital, Karachi, is the chief 
port of the country and the third 
largest port of all India. Since the 
establishment of the Pakistan Gov- 


ernment at Karachi, its population 
has risen to more than 500,000. 
Dacca (pop. about 300,000) is the 
chief city of the eastern part of the 
country. Its port is Chittabong. 

Besides the university at Lahore, 
there are important universities in 
Sind and eastern Bengal. English 
remains for the time being the ofh- 
cial language of Pakistan, but it is 
likely to be replaced in due course 
by the dominant language of the 
country, Urdu. 


Britain fixed the Yemen’s southern 
boundary with the Aden Protector- 
ate, and another treaty of the same 
year established her northern boun- 
dary with Saudi Arabia. To the 
east of the Yemen lies Arre Bival- 
Khali, or the Empty Quarter, con- 
sisting of barren desert, in which 
Yemen’s boundary is undefined. 

In late years the Yemen has con- 
cluded agreements, involving trade 
and other considerations, with a 
number of countries, including the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, the U.S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Egypt, Iraq, and Ethiopia. The 
Yemen joined the Arab League in 
1945. 

The land where coffee is said 
to have originatéd, the Yemen has 
exported an ‘éxcellent variety of it 
for hundreds of years. Till re- 
cently, the port of Mocha, in south- 


ern Yemen, was the point through 


Yemen’s flag has five five-pointed stars and a sword of 

white on a background of crimson. The stars represent the 

five districts of the country, the sword the country’s struggle 
for freedom. 


Yemen 


Ls Kingdom of the Yemen is 
situated at the southern end of 
Red Sea, one of the world’s great 
maritime highways for thousands 
of years. The country has always 
been an important trading nation, 
yet, in its high plateau region, it 


has preserved an ancient and 
unique civilization. In an area of 
about 75,000 square miles dwells 
a population of nearly five million 
people. The Yemen is the most 
fertile part of Arabia, and, indeed, 
is the only part of the Near East 
which receives an abundant and 
regular rainfall. (The country’s 
name is usually prefixed by “the,” 
though it is often omitted in the 
West.) 

The present ruler of the Yemen 
is the Imam Yahya ben Muhammed 
ben Hamid ed Din, who bears also 
the title of His Majesty, the King 
of the Yemen. He is the spiritual 
as well as the temporal leader of 
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his people. His line may be traced 
back through successive Imamates 
for over a thousand years. The 
Imam claims descent from Moham- 
med through his son-in-law Ali. 

Biblical scholars believe that the 
Yemen was the Old Testament land 
of Sheba, home of the queen who 
visited the court of Solomon. In the 
Yemen there is a Jewish enclave of 
some 25,000, believed to be the 
most ancient Jewish community 
outside of Palestine. Some authori- 
ties trace its origin back to the 
pre-Christian era. 

While the line of Imam Yahya 
has been unbroken for a thousand 
years, the country fell in the six- 
teenth century under the Oitoman 
Empire, which exercised varying 
degrees of authority until im- 
mediately before the First World 
War, when the Turks were expelled 
and the present Imam assumed full 
rulership. A 1934 treaty with Great 


which the country’s coffee was 
shipped. Early in the seventeenth 
century, the Dutch East India 
Company established a station at 
Mocha for coffee trading, and by 
the eighteenth century the name 
“Mocha” was a synonym in West- 
ern Europe for superior coffee, 
whatever its origin. In the past 
twenty years, Hadeida, to the north, 
has become the chief port of the 
country, and Mocha has declined in 
importance. 

Coffee, skins, and raisins are the 
Yemen’s chief exports to distant 
lands, and grain is exported to 
neighboring countries. Among the 
Yemen’s craftsmen are silversmiths 
and swordmakers whose work has 
been known for many centuries 
throughout the East. The country 
is self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 

There are no railroads in the 
Yemen, but roads conect the main 
towns, and these are being improv- 
ed and now carry much motor- 
truck traffic, as well as caravans of 
mules or camels. 

San’a, the capital city, has a pop- 
ulation of about 60,000. It has well- 
paved streets, and is surrounded 
by a wall twenty feet high, very 
thick, and pierced by eight gates. 
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UNESCO: A Progress Report 


by Walter H. C. Laves 


“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
defences of peace must be constructed.” These words, taken from the 
Preamble to its Charter, summarize the broad objectives of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. In this article, 
Dr. Walter H. C. Laves, Deputy Director-General of UNESCO, reviews the 
present status of the many-sided activities of the organization. 

A former Professor of Political Science at the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Laves was a consultant on international affairs to the Executive Office of 
the President of the United States before he took ‘up his present position 


with UNESCO. 
| DECEMBER the 


First General Conference of 
UNESCO adopted an ambitious set 
of resolutions embodying a great 
many proposals for the organiza- 
tion’s future work. The Secretariat 
then had the job of assigning prior- 
ities to these proposals, of trans- 
lating the financial resolution into 
a workable budget, and of produc- 
ing a work program for 1947. 
This program was approved by 
UNESCO's Executive Board at the 
end of April last. Now, what prog- 
ress has been made in the last five 
months in carrying out this 1947 
program? Let me briefly review the 
work of UNESCO in terms of its 


major activities. 


in Paris, 


ee ereentae This all-impor- 
tant work has been advanced 
in a number of ways. 

The Temporary International 
Council for Educational Recon- 
struction has been created for the 
purpose of clearing information on 
needs and resources for education- 
al, scientific, and cultural recon- 
struction, and for mobilizing the 
resources of voluntary organiza- 
tions for contributions in money 
and materials. 

I am happy to report that an esti- 
mated $72,000,000 worth of mate- 
rials have already been collected by 
voluntary agencies, chiefly in the 
United States under the leadership 
of the Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational © Reconstruction. 


Other projects have been going 
forward also in the field of re- 
construction. We have completed 
the collection of 50 laboratory sets 
of equipment for consignment to 41 
selected laboratories in five coun- 
tries. Delivery should be com- 
pleted by the end of October. These 
sets provide a small step toward 
revival of scientific research by 
people who have now no other hope 
of securing equipment for the re- 
construction of minimum essential 
laboratories. 

A survey has been completed in 
some eight or ten war-devastated 
countries of technical needs in the 
fields of press, radio, and films. 
[Editor’s note: see the WEEKLY 
BuLLeTIN, vol. III. no. 14, p. 436.] 
This survey has been heralded on 
all sides as not only the first thing 
of its kind, but as a very valuable 
document. Last month at UNESCO 
House, experts went over the reports 
and prepared a memorandum to be 
submitted to the Mexico City Con- 
ference with a view to encouraging 
the flow of necessary materials to 
the parts of the world where they 
are most needed. 


penne Epucation. We 
decided to make work in this 
field one of the major UNESCO 
projects for 1947, justifying the 
high priority on the words of the 
General Conference _ resolution: 
“the present educational inequality 
between nations represents a dan- 
ger to the peace of the world which 


cannot become one if half of it 
remains illiterate.” 

Naturally, we have only begun 
our long struggle against world 
illiteracy, but we believe that our 
initial efforts will produce impor. 
tant results. In co-operation with the 
Chinese Government, a conference 
is now in process in Nanking, at- 
tended by experts in the field of 
fundamental education from ll 
over the Far East. UNESCO has 
sent the director of its Education 
Section and two consultants. It is 
expected that, as a result of this 
meeting, cleser working relations 
and regular exchanges of informa- | 
tion will result. In addition, it is 
expected that the Conference will 
give encouragement to a pilot proj- 
ect on fundamental education, for 
which UNESCO will provide an 
adviser. 

Plans have now been completed 
to provide consultant-advisers to 
pilot projects to be undertaken by 
the Government of Haiti and in 
British East Africa (Nyasaland). 

A series of conferences have 
taken place at UNESCO House of 
experts in fundamental education 
and of language specialists, to se 
cure their advice on_ teaching 
methods. 


renee: UNDERSTANDING. 
We have looked upon interna- 
tional understanding as one of 

most important UNESCO projects. 
Work in this area has moved for- 
ward, though at a slower pace than 
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we had hoped, because of our in- 
ability hus far to find a director for 
the project. Specific activities un- 
dertaken in this field, however, are 
worth noting. 

A seminar was held at Sevres, 
just outside Paris, this summer for 
a period of six weeks. It was a 
seminar of teachers who came to 
study the means of improving in- 
struction about international un- 
derstanding in the school systems 
of the participating states. The 
teachers also studied national cul- 
tural differences influencing indi- 
vidual growth and the development 
of adolescents. They exchanged in- 
formation on the best methods in 
these fields. All indications now are 
that the seminar was very useful 
both for the participants and for 
us, as a basis upon which to ap- 
praise the future usefulness of this 
kind of undertaking. 

Steps have been taken which we 
hope will lead to the development 
of a plan for the analysis of text- 
books in terms of their effect on 
international understanding. 

A questionnaire has been sent 
out to governments inviting them 
to send information on what is be- 
ing done to instruct children in 
secondary schools about the United 
Nations. This is the first stage of 
a general effort to focus attention 
upon the teaching of international 
relations and specifically on the 
United Nations. Work is proceed- 
ing on a report on the effect of the 
war on children. Materials are be- 
ing prepared for use by Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs. 

UNESCO is also vitally concern- 
ed with mobilizing social scientists 
throughout the world for an in- 
quiry into the tensions affecting in- 
ternational understanding. A_pre- 
liminary outline on this study has 
been distributed in English, French, 
and Spanish to nearly 500 social 
scientists in 29 countries. Many re- 
plies have already been received, 
and will form the basis for further- 
ing our program for 1947-48. Pre- 
parations are under way for a con- 


ference in this field in 1948. 
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Laves, Deputy 

Director - General 
of UNESCO. 


p= FLow oF INFORMATION. 

UNESCO participated in the 
meetings of the United Nations 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press, and 
is now co-operating with the United 
Nations Secretariat in preparing 
documents for the World Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information, 
which will be held in March 1948. 

UNESCO prepared for the July 
meeting of the Economic and Social 
Council a study of the lack of, and 
unequal distribution of, newsprint, 
and of the bearing of this on the 
freedom of the press. This study 
has been adopted by the Council as 
a working document. 

A conference of experts was held 
from August 4 to 9 to consider the 
feasibility of a world-wide radio 
network. A series of recommenda- 
tions was made, which will be con- 
sidered by the Second General Con- 
ference in November at Mexico 
City. 

In collaboration with the United 
Nations and other specialized agen- 
cies, we are collecting material 
through national sources for world 
lists of films on international un- 





fundamental educa- 


derstanding, 
tion, agriculture, health, and popu- 
larization of science and the arts. 


Geer ActivitiEs. One of the 

most promising as well as fas- 
cinating projects which we have 
undertaken concerns the scientific 
exploration of the Hylean Amazon, 
a vast area stretching from the 
Andes to the Atlantic and ranging 
over Brazil, the Guianas, and parts 
of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Peru. This region, the largest 
drainage basin in the world, pos- 
sesses natural resources which have 
been virtually unexplored to date. 


Together with the government of 
Brazil, UNESCO called a meeting of 
an International Scientific Commis- 
sion, which met last month in 
Belem. This Commission consisted 
of the representatives of ten coun- 
tries, and it discussed the possible 
establishment of an Institute of Hy- 
lean Research. It outlined the func- 
tions which such an Institute might 
perform, and submitted recommen- 
dations to UNESCO for further 
discussion at the Mexico City Con- 
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ference in November. 

We have gone forward with the 
establishment of field science co- 
operation offices to provide chan- 
nels of information between differ- 
ent parts of the world and to 
stimulate co-operative..research in 
important fields. A temporary office 
has now been set up in Rio de 
Janeiro, steps have already been 
taken for the establishment of an 
office in the Middle East, and, by 
autumn, it should be possible to 
report the establishment of a third 
office in the Far East. 


UNESCO has now made several 
grants-in-aid to scientific interna- 
tional bodies. All of these are mem- 
bers of the Internaitonal Council 
of Scientific Unions, with which 
body an agreement was made by 
UNESCO after the First General 


Conference. 


Om Activities. We have also 
been advancing on a number 
of other fronts. For example, we 
have been tackling the copyright 
problem. There will take place this 
month a meeting of experts from 
member states to prepare a report 
for the Mexico City Conference on 
what UNESCO can do in this 
matter. 
We are very much aware of the 
value of exchanging qualified per- 


sons in particular subjects and the 
need of fellowship funds. We have 
now given assistance in the award- 
ing of fellowships provided by cer- 
tain member states and organiza- 
tions—for example, five fellowships 
by the Belgian Ministry of Educa- 
tion, twenty by the French Foreign 
Office, five by the Netherlands Min- 
istry of Education, up to ten by the 
American Chemical Society in 
chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing, and ten by the British Film 
Producers’ Association for training 
film producers and technicians. 
Similarly, we are going ahead 
with a number of projects in the 
fields of arts, letters, and museums. 
For example, a report uf progress 
on an anthology of creative writing 
under the Axis domination has been 
begun. Sponsorship by UNESCO 
of a meeting of theatre experts held 
in July resulted in a draft charter 
of a proposed International The- 
ater Institute. We have been assist- 
ing the Human Rights Commission 
of the United Nations in the de- 
velopment of a Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. We have been collect- 
ing data on damage and losses to 
museums, monuments, and sites in 
war-devastated countries, and a 
center of information has been 
established regarding the organ- 
ization, administration, and oper- 
ation of museums. We have also 


set up a Library, Documentation, 
and Statistical Service to co-ordj. 
nate the collation and dissemination 
of information in the fields of 
science, education, and culture, 

Our first objective during 1947 
has been to outline a practicable 
program on the broad recommen. 
dations prepared by the First Gep. 
eral Conference, and to show prog. 
ress in its execution. We have 
aimed at getting ourselves organ. 
ized so that we could give a sound 
financial and administrative ac. 
counting at the conclusion of the 
year. We wished to be able to pre 
sent at the Mexico City Conference 
a sound program and budget for 
the year 1948. Finally, we hoped 
during 1947 to be able to work out 
our organizational _ relationships, 
not only within the Secretariat, but 
also with member governments, the 
United Nations, and other special. 
ized agencies. 

Considering that UNESCO began 
as an organization in mid-January 
1947, that its program and budget 
for 1947 were not voted by the 
Executive Board until April, and 
that we have in fact been at work 
now on an approved program only 
for about five months, I personally 
look forward with great confidence 
to further progress during the re- 
mainder of 1947 and throughout 
the year 1948. 


New Members Elected 
To Economic and Social Council 


Six new members of the Economic and Sccial 
Council were elected by the General Assemb'y at the 
plenary meeting on October 1. They were Braz |, 
the United Kingdom, Denmark, the U.S.S.R., Aus- 
tralia, and Poland. The United Kingdom and the 
U.S.S.R. were re-elected; the other new members re- 
placed Cuba, Czechoslovakia, India, and Norway. 

In the Assembly vote, four members were elected 
on the first ballot. They were Brazil, 55 votes; United 
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Kingdom, 49; Denmark, 45; U.S.S.R., 45. On the 
next ballot Australia received the required two-th'rds 
majority of 38 and was declared elcied. Poland 
received 36 votes and Iran 21 on the third ballot. 
Since Poland's total was still short of the required 
majority, the members voted again. Poland was then 
elected by a vote of 39, to 18 for [ran. 

The three year terms of the new members beg‘n on 
January 1, 1948. The other members of the Council, 
whose terms continue to the end of either 1948 or 
1949, are Belgium, Byelorussian S.S.R.. Carada. Chile, 
China, France, Lebanon, New Zealand, Peru, Tuikey, 
the United States, and Venezuela. 
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Nation 
ds of 
re, WO PROPOSALS, diametrically opposed to each other, 
194) are before the First Committee as it considers 
icable | the controversial problem of the situation in Greece. 
nmen- On the one hand, the United States wants the Gen- 
Gen | eral Assembly to call on Albania, Bulgaria. and Yugo- 
Prog- | lavia to desist from supporting guerrillas fighting 
have against the Greek Government. It proposes a special 
Tgan- committee—not unduly large, but with all five per- 
ound | manent members of the Security Council represented 
aC on it—to watch how the recommendations are com- 
f the plied with; and to assist the four governments con- 
| pre cerned in implementing them. If considered neces- 
bees: sary for the maintenance of international peace and 
for security, this body could recommend a special ses- 
oped sion of the General Assembly as a matter of urgency. 
a The U.S.S.R. proposal, on the other hand, declares 
iPS that Greek authorities are guilty of the incidents on 
but the frontiers; that the internal situation in Greece is 
the the main cause; and that this situation, in turn, is 
cial to a great extent the result of foreign interference in 
the internal affairs of Greece. It recommends that 
a Greece put an end to frontier incidents. 
dget 
the 
and 
ork HOULD the representatives of Albania a::d 


Bulgaria, non-Members of the United Na- 
tions, participate in the First Committee’s d.s- 
cussions of the Greek question? This mat:er 
caused considerable discussion at the Comm.t- 
tee’s meetings on September 25 and 27. 

In letters to the Sccretary-General, Theodor 
Heba, representative of Albania, asked to yar- 
ticipate in all the debates on the Greek ques- 
tion, and Dr. Nissim Mevorah, representative 
of Bulgaria, requested permission tu speak. 

The letters were referred by the President of 
the General Assembly to the Chairman of the 
Committee, with the advice that the Comm:ttee 
allow the two representatives to be heard. 


On September 25, after lengthy discussion, the 























he 
ds Committee decided by a vote of 38 to 6, with 
id five abstentions, to enquire if the two Govern- 
a ments “are prepared to accept the principles 
od and provisions of the Charter in the settlement 
4 of the Greek question.” 
The representatives were informed of this 
decision, and their replies were considered at 
a the meeting on September 27. Mr. Heba pointed 
il, out that at the time Albania applied for admis- 
wr sion as a Member of the United Natidns, it 
e, gave the assurance that not only did it accept 
¥, the principles and rules of the Charter, but that 
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A special commission is envisaged in the U.S.S.R. 
proposal also, but for a different purpose—to guar- 
antee by supervision that foreign economic aid to 
Greece is used solely in the interests of the Greek 
people. 

In addition, the U.S.S.R. proposal recommends the 
withdrawal of foreign troops and foreign military 
personnel from Greece. 

(For the text of the United States draft resolution, 
together with a modifying amendment proposed by 
France, see box on page 454. For the text of the 
U.S.S.R. proposal, see box on page 455.) 

Discussion of the Greek question took place at the 
First Committee’s meetings on September 25, 26, 27, 


and 29, 


United States Viewpoint 

Presenting the United States draft resolution on 
September 25, Herschel V. Johnson reviewed the 
background of the Greek question in the Security 
Council and the report of the Council’s Balkan Com- 
mission. This report had concluded that Yugoslavia 


it was able and willing to fulfil them; in fact, 
its every act was inspired by these principles. 

Iluwever, the Government of Alban.a cou'd 
not consent to Albania’s absolute right bei g 
made subject to any conditions whatsoever. This 
right, Mr. Heba stated, is to submit explana- 
tions and to deny allegations. 

Dr. Mevorah. too, reiterated the Bu'garian 
Government’s previous declaration that it re- 
spects the principles of the Charter, but he ex- 
pressed astonishment that such a question should 
be asked “in these unusual circum-tances.” 
How, he asked, could the Committee ‘solve the 
problems without hearing the interested parties, 
especially “the accused after having listened to 
the accusers.” 

After further discussion, the Committee de- 
cided, by 39 votes to 1, with eleven abstentions, 
that the Governments of Albania and Bulgaria 
had failed to furnish a satisfactory reply. How- 
ever, it resolved to hear the statements of the 
Albanian and Bulgarian delegations and to re- 
quest them to place themselves at the disposal 
of the Committee in order to reply to questions 
which might be put to them. 

Czechoslovakian and U.S.S.R. proposals to 
permit Albania and Bulgaria to participate in 
the discussion—not only to make statements 
and answer questions—were defeated. 















and, to a lesser extent, Albania and Bulgaria had 
supported the guerrilla warfare in Greece. 

Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, he said, re- 
fused to permit the Commission’s Subsidiary Group 
to perform its functions in their territories and failed 
to co-operate with it, despite the fact that they were 
legally bound to do so. It was clear from the reports 
of the Subsidiary Group that, subsequent to the period 
covered by the Commission’s report, Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia had actually increased their 
assistance to the Greek guerrillas. 

The facts listed by the Commission and its Subsi- 
diary Group substantiate beyond a doubt the majority 
conclusions of the Commission and of the Security 


Council that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had 
supported guerrilla warfare in Greece directed at the 
overthrow of the Greek Government, Mr. Johnson 
declared. The three states had clearly violated the 
important principle of international law that for one 
nation to arm and assist forces rebelling against 
another government is a hostile and aggressive act, 

The inability of the Security Council to take ef. 
fective action in the case passed a grave responsibility 
to the General Assembly: the responsibility to up. 
hold the Charter and to carry out the fundamental 
purposes of the United Nations. 

It was within the power of the Members to main. 
tain the benefits of collective security through the 


United States Draft Resolution and French Amendment 


WHEREAS 

The peoples of the United Nations have expressed in the 
Charter of the United Nations their determination to prac- 
tice tolerance and to live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors and to unite their strength to 
maintain international peace and security; and to that end 
the Members of the United Nations have obligated them- 
selves to carry out the purposes and principles of the 
Charter; 

Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Having considered the record of the Security Council 
proceedings in connection with the complaint of the 
Greek Government of December 3, 1946, including the 
report submitted by the Commission of Investigation estab- 
lished by the Security Council resolution of December 
19, 1946, and information supplied by the Subsidiary 
Group of the Commission of Investigation subsequent to 
the report of the Commission: 

Finps that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, in con- 
travention of principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations, have given assistance and support to the guerrillas 
fighting against the Greek Government; 

CaLts upon Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to cease 
and desist from rendering any further assistance or sup- 
port in any form to the guerrillas fighting against the 
Greek Government; 

Cats upon Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the 
one hand and Greece on the other to co-operate in the 
settlement of their disputes by peaceful means, and to 
that end RECOMMENDS 


(1) That they establish normal diplomatic and 
good neighborly relations among themselves as 
soon as possible; 

(2) That they establish frontier conventions provid- 
ing for effective machinery for the regulation and 
control of their common frontiers and for the 
pacific settlement of frontier incidents and 
disputes; 

That they co-operate in the settlement of the 
problems arising out of the presence of refugees 
in the four states concerned through voluntary 
repatriation wherever possible and that they take 
effective measures to prevent the participation of 
such refugees in political or military activity; 

(4) That they study the practicability of con- 
cluding agreements for the voluntary transfer 
of minorities; 

EsTABLISHES a Special Committee 

(1) To observe the compliance by the four govern- 
ments concerned with the foregoing recommen- 
dations; 

(2) To be available to assist the four governments 
concerned in the implementation of such recom- 
mendations; 


RECOMMENDS that the four governments concerned co- 
operate with the Special Committee in enabling it to carry 
out these functions; 

AutnHorizes the Special Committee, if in its opinion 
further consideration of the subject matter of this resolu- 
tion by the General Assembly prior to its next regular 
session is necessary for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, to recommend to the Members of the 
United Nations that a special session of the General 
Assembly be convoked as a matter of urgency: 

THE SpectaL COMMITTEE 
SHALL CONSIST OF representatives of 


a 

SHALL HAVE its principal headquarters in Salonika 
and with the co-operation of the four governments 
concerned shall perform its functions in such places 
and in the territories of the four states concerned as it 
may deem appropriate; 

SHALL RENDER a report to the next regular session 
of the General Assembly and to any prior special ses- 
sion which might be called to consider the subject 
matter of this resolution, and shall render such in- 
terim reports as it may deem appropriate to the Secre- 
tary-General for transmission to the Members of the 
organization; in any reports to the General Assembly 
the Special Committee may make such recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly as it deems fit; 

SHALL DETERMINE its own procedure, and may es- 
tablish such sub-committees as it deems necessary; 

SHALL COMMENCE its work as soon as practicable 
after. 1947, and shall remain 
in existence pending a new decision of the General 
Assembly. 

Tue GENERAE ASSEMBLY 

Requests the Secretary-General to assign to the 
Special Committee staff adequate to enable it to per- 
form its duties, and to enter into a standing arrange- 
ment with each of the four governments concerned to 
assure the Special Committee, so far as it may find 
it necessary to exercise its functions within their terri- 
tories, of full freedom of movement and all necessary 
facilities for the performance of its functions. 


AMENDMENT BY FRANCE 


Replace paragraphs 3 and 4 of the United 
States proposal by the following text: 

“Whereas the Commission of Investigation sent 
by the Security Council has found by a majority 
that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia have 
given aid and assistance to the partisans fight- 
ing against the Greek Government; 

“Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
to do nothing which may furnish aid and assist- 
ance to the said partisans.”’ 
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U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 


I. Having considered the Greek question placed on the 
agenda of the Assembly at the request of the Government 
of the United States, 

Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY CONSIDERS IT ESTABLISHED: 

1. That the Greek authorities are guilty of the incidents 
that have occurred on the frontiers of Greece with Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. The investigation of the situa- 
tion undertaken on the spot by the Security Council’s 
Commission has confirmed the link between the incidents 
and the general hostile policy followed by the present Greek 
Government in relation to the countries bordering on Greece. 

2. That the internal situation in Greece, as evidenced by 
the report of the Commission of Investigation concerning 
Greek Frontier Incidents, and characterized as it is by an 
intensification of the struggle between the Greek people and 
anti-democratic forces grouped around the present Greek 
Government, is the main causative factor in the acute situ- 
ation in the northern frontier regions of Greece, which is 
being utilized by the Greek military clique for provocative 
acts against Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. Such actions 
have not only not been stopped by the present Greek Govern- 
ment, but on the contrary are being encouraged and justified. 

3. That the existing situation in Greece, including its 
northern regions, is to a great extent the result of foreign 
interference in the internal affairs of Greece. This interfer- 
ence is utilized by anti-democratic circles in Greece, in 
which conspicuous influence is wielded by elements previ- 
ously compromised by collaboration with Fascist occupiers; 
is one of the reasons for the further aggravation of the situ- 
tion in the country; and makes more difficult the possibility 
of establishing normal relations between Greece and its 
neighboring countries. 

II. For the purpose of regulating relations between Greece 
on the one hand, and Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania on 
the other hand, 

THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY RECOMMENDS: 

1. That the Government of Greece take steps to put an 
end to the frontier incidents on her common frontiers with 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. 


United Nations despite the frustrations placed before 
the Security Council, Mr. Johnson declared. 

On the issue of United States aid to Greece, he later 
said that, although the United States ‘intentions in 
this matter had been assailed, the economic aid 
furnished by his Government was for the purpose of 
reviving the economy of Greece. It was no secret, he 
added, that every detail would be accounted for and 
would be available to the Committee and the General 
Assembly. 

Support for the United States draft resolution was 
expressed by the representatives of Nicaragua and 
the Philippines at the meeting on September 26, and 
by Greece, France, and the United Kingdom on Sep- 
tember 29. 


France Submits Amendment 


Yvon Delbos (FRANCE) stated that while he did 
not want to say flatly that Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia had given assistance to the Greek guer- 
rillas, it was certain that those states did not police 
their borders in order to prevent the guerrillas from 
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2. The establishment of normal diplomatic relations be- 
tween Greece on the one hand, and Bulgaria and Albania 
on the other, and the restoration of normal diplomatic rela- 
tions between Greece and Yugoslavia. 

3. That the Governments of Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania renew previously existing, or conclude new 
bilateral frontier conventions providing for the regulation of 
frontier incidents. 

4. That the Government of Greece on the one hand, and 
the Governments of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania on 
the other settle the refugee question in a spirit of mutual 
understanding and by establishing friendly relations be- 
tween these countries. 

5. That the Government of Greece put into effect the 
necessary measures for guaranteeing the removal of all 
discrimination in relation to citizens of Macedonian and 
Albanian nationality residing in Greek territory, in order 
to afford them the possibility of using their native language 
and of developing their national culture. 

6. That the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
and Greece report through the Secretary-General for the 
information of Members of the United Nations after three 
months, on their compliance with the recommendations 
contemplated by the present resolution of the General 
Assembly. 

III. For the purposes of improving the internal political situ- 
ation in Greece, creating conditions for the development of 
an independent democratic Greek Government, and improv- 
ing relations between Greece and her neighbors, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY RECOMMENDS: 

The withdrawal of foreign troops and foreign military 
personnel from Greece. 

IV. For the purpose of guaranteeing the proper utilization 
of foreign economic aid to Greece, 


Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLVES: 


To establish a special commission to guarantee by appro- 
priate supervision the utilization of such aid solely in the 
interests of the Greek people. 


crossing over and, in general, did not act in accord- 
ance with normal good relations between states. 

In order to get a unanimous resolution, he pro- 
posed an amendment to the United States draft reso- 
lution. This amendment (see box on page 454) takes 
note of the fact that a majority of the Commission 
found that the three states had given aid and 
assistance to the guerrillas, and calls on them to do 
nothing of this nature in the future. 

Mr. Delbos explained that the amendment substi- 
tutes this more moderate provision for the United 
States wording directly blaming Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia, and calling on them to cease and 
desist from rendering any further assistance or sup- 
port in any form to the guerrillas. 

The apologists for Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia, said the representative of Greece, Constantine 
Tsaldaris, avoided speaking on the question of giving 
material aid to armed bands in Greece for the simple 
reason that they could not honestly deny the incon- 
testable facts found by the Balkan Commission and 
confirmed by the Security Council. (To page 458.) 
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Mr. Bidault 


of France 


Mr. Despradel 
of Dominican Republic 


Dr. Fournier 
of Costa Rica 


Personalities of the Ge 


George Bidault, Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, was born in Moulins in 
1899. His studies were interrupted for active service during the First World War. In 
1925, however, he won the title agrégé in history, and in the following years served 
as a professor at the Sorbonne and Lycée-Louis-le-Grand in Paris and also in Valen. 
ciennes and Rheims. After the outbreak of the Second World War he was mobilized 
with the rank of sergeant, taken prisoner shortly afterward, but liberated in July 194] 
as a veteran of the First World War. He immediately joined the underground move. 
ment, was later appointed to the National Council of Resistance and, in 1943, became 
its president. Mr. Bidault was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Provi- 
sional Government in 1944. He retained this portfolio after his election to Parliament 
in 1945, and during his tenure as President of the Provisional Government from 
June to December 1946. He re-assumed the duties of Foreign Minister in January of 
this year. Mr. Bidault represented his country at both parts of the first session of the 
General Assembly. He was head of the French delegation to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in London, Paris, New York, and Moscow, and at the Peace Conference in 
Paris in July 1946. 


Arturo Despradel, Secretary of State for Foreign Relations of the Dominican 
Republic, was born in Puerto Plata in 1900. After receiving his degree as Doctor of 
Law from the University of San Domingo in 1925, he practiced as a lawyer until 
1930, when he began his public career. He was then appointed Civil Governor of the 
Province of Puerto Plata, and also served (1930 to 1934) as President of the Court 
of Appeals. In 1935 he went as First Secretary to the Dominican Legation in Mexico, 
but returned a year later as Chief of Protocol at the Dominican Chancery. In, 1937 he 
was appointed Under-Secretary of the Presidency and Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Haiti. He then became Secretary of State for Foreign 
Relations for the first time and retained this portfolio until 1943. He subsequently 
served as Secretary of the Interior and Police (1944 to 1945), and Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Brazil (1945 to 1946). He took over his present 
duties in 1947, 


Dr. Ricardo Fournier of Costa Rica, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
was born in San Jose, Costa Rica in 1891. After graduating as a lawyer from the 
National University of Costa Rica, he served in various legal. capacities, including 
those of mayor and interim judge, later becoming deputy magistrate at the High 
Court of Justice. In 1920 Dr. Fournier served as Secretary to the Conference of 
the five Central American Republics held in San Jose. He was a member of Congress 
from 1926 to 1930, when he was appointed Minister of Public Education. He 
retained this post until 1931. At the same time (1930) he was appointed a pro- 
fessor in the Faculty of Law of the National University of Costa Rica and he con- 
tinued to serve in this capacity until 1941. In 1942 he became a legal adviser in 
the Foreign Office. Shortly afterwards he received his present post as Under-Secre- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. He was a vice-chairman of his country’s delega- 
tion to the second part of the first session of the General Assembly held in New 
York in 1946, 
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embly: Leaders of Delegations 


Mostapha Adl, Minister of State of Iran, was born in Tabriz in 1882. After 
graduating from the Faculty of Law at the University of Paris, he began his public 
career in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He was subsequently transferred to the 
Ministry of Justice, where for a number of years he was Director of the Department 
of Codification of Laws. He then became Under-Secretary to the Minister of Justice. 
He was several times ad interim Minister of the Interior, while holding the chair of 
Civil Law and Principles of Jurisdiction in the University of Tehran. In 1935 he was 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary in Berne and delegate to the League of Nations, 
where he presided over a session. From 1932 to 1938, he was Under-Secretary and 
later Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was Minister Plenipotentiary in Rome 
from 1938 to 1941. Subsequently he served as Minister of Education, Minister without 
Portfolio, and Minister of Justice, and also as Dean of the Faculty of Political Science 
in the University of Tehran. Mr. Adl led his country’s delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945 and was a representative of Iran to the first part of the first 
session of the General Assembly in London in 1946. 


Jaime Torres Bodet, Minister of Foreign Relations of Mexico, was born in Mexico 
City in 1902. After graduating from the Law School of the National University 
of Mexico, he served as Head of the Library Department of the Ministry of Public 
Education (1922 to 1924) and as Professor of French Literature at the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters of the University of Mexico (1924 to 1928). Dr. Torres 
Bodet then entered the diplomatic service of his country and between 1929 and 1940 
held various diplomatic appointments in Spain, Holland, France, and Belgium. He 
also served in the Ministry of Foreign Relations as Head of the Diplomatic Depart- 
ment (1936 to 1937) and as Under-Secretary for Foreign Relations (1940 to 1943). 
He was then appointed Minister of Public Education and served in this capacity 
until he received his present portfolio in December 1946. Dr. Torres Bodet is a 
distinguished Latin-American poet and well-known author of prose works. 


Aklilou. Hapte Wold, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs of Ethiopia, was born in 
Ethiopia in 1912. After graduating from the French Lycée in Alexandria; Egypt, he 
studied at the University of Paris, where he received a licentiate in law, and diplomas 
in international law and political economy. He holds also a diploma from the Institute 
of Higher Commercial Studies in Paris. He served as Chargé d’Affaires at the 
Ethiopian Legation in Paris from 1935 to 1940. After the collapse of France, he fled 
to Portugal, and was able to reach Ethiopia only after a difficult journey. He was 
Vice-Minister of Pen (Imperial Secretariat) from 1942 to 1943, when he was 
appointed Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Hapte Wold was a representative of 
Ethiopia to the San Francisco Conference in 1945 and was Chairman of his country’s 
delegation to the first part of the first session of the General Assembly in London in 
1946. He also led his country’s delegation to the Paris Peace Conference. 
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Mr. Adl of Iran 
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of Ethiopia 





The United Kingdom and the United States had 
furnished aid to Greece at Greece’s request. It was 
illogical to believe that Greece was plotting war, for: 
in a war between the East and the West, Greece would 
be the first tragic victim. He charged that Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia are sending into Greece 
arms and ammunition in increasing amounts and w’th 
ever-increasing boldness. 

Mr. Tsaldaris announced to the Committee that 
Greece would respect and carry out fully and in good 


Officers of the First (Political and Security) 
Committee 

Joseph Bech (LUXEMBOURG) 

Dr. Adolfo Costa du Rels 

( BoLivia) 

Per Federspiel (DENMARK) 


Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 


Rapporteur 


faith its part in whatever recommendations the Gen- 
eral Assembly may make to ensure the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

In supporting the United States proposal, Hector 
McNeil (UNITED KINGDOM) declared that the United 
Nations has an obligation to itself to take interna- 
tional action to try to alleviate the conditions in 
Greece, for the Security Council is too impotent to 
act in this matter; the Greek Government is a legal 
and legitimate government; and there is no doubt 
that it is being threatened from outside its borders 
and that active assistance has been given to guerrillas 
from across the border. 


Views of the U.S.S.R. 


The U.S.S.R. draft resolution was presented on 
September 27. Speaking in support of it, Andrei A. 
Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) stated that immediately after the 
liberation of Greece that state became the object, on 
the one hand, of intrigues of anti-democratic forces 
inside Greece, and, on the other hand, of crude for- 
eign interference. 

The Soviet delegation was convinced that the ac- 
cusations leveled by the Greek Government against 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were a diversion- 
ary maneuver aimed at strengthening the so-called 
foreign aid for the purpose of keeping the present 
unpopular regime in power in Greece. 

Mr. Gromyko charged that Greek politicians now 
in power had openly made criminal propaganda 
urging the necessity of a war between the East and 
the West. The evidence in the Balkan Commission’s 
report which is favorable to the Greek Government 
is contradictory, unclear, and false from beginning 
to end, he declared. 

Actually the threat to peace was not contained in 
the actions of Greece’s neighbors, but in the continued 
foreign interference in the internal affairs of Greece 
by other states, previously the United Kingdom, now 
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the United States. Certain powerful countries were 
attempting to enslave Greece and to make it their 
political and economic annex, Mr. Gromyko asserted. 

Making many of these points, Dr. Ales Bebler 
(YUGOSLAVIA), at the meeting on September 26, also 
charged that the information on which the Balkan 
Commission’s report was based was not trustworthy, 
and that the actual reason for the Greek charges 
against Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia was that 
the Greek Government, together with the United States 
and the United Kingdom, was preparing new steps 
in a policy directed against those three countries and 
the U.S.S.R. Such a policy contains the dynamite of 
a new war, he added. 

Czechoslovakia and the Ukrainian S.S.R. also op- 
posed the United States draft resolution. They con- 
tended that the conclusions drawn by Mr. Johnson 
were at variance even with the conclusions of the 
majority report. There was not sufficient evidence to 
render a conclusion of “guilty,” Czechoslovakia con- 
tended. 

The Byelorussian S.S.R. pointed out at the meeting 
on September 29 that civil war is raging not only on 
the northern borders of Greece. but also in the regions 
hundreds of miles away from the frontier. 

At the conclusion of that meeting, the Chairman 
of the Committee stated that at the next meeting he 
would consult the Committee on closing the debate on 
the Greek question. 


DOCUMENTS KEY 


Letter from the Bulgarian political representative 
to the United States addressed to the Secretary- 
General—A/C.1/190 dated September 25, 
1947. 

Proposal by the delegation of the United States— 
A/C.1/191 dated September 25, 1947. 

Letter from the representative of Albania address- 
ed to the Secretary-General—A/C.1/192 dated 
September 25, 1947. 

Letter from the President of the General Assembly 
to the Chairman of the First Committee— 
A/C.1/193 dated September 25, 1947. 

Letter from the Secretary-General to the Bulgarian 
political representative in the United States and 
to the Albanian representative accredited to 
the United Nations—A/C.1/194/Corr.1 dated 
September 26, 1947. 


Letter from the Albanian delegation to the Secre- 
tary-General—A/C.1/197 dated September 27, 
1947. 

Letter from the Bulgarian delegation addressed 
to the Secretary-General—A/C.1/198 dated 
September 27, 1947. 


Proposal submitted by the delegation of the 
U.S.S.R.—A/C.1/199 dated September 27, 
1947, 

Letter from the Assistant Secretary-General to the 
Albanian and_ Bulgarian _representatives— 
A/C.1/200 dated September 27, 1947. 

Amendment to the proposal by the delegation of 
the United States submitted by the French 
delegation—A/C.1/201 dated September 29, 
1947. 
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Future of South West Africa 


Committee Debates Union Government’s Reply 


- FourtH (Trusteeship) Committee has con- 
cluded its preliminary general debate on the ques- 
tion of the political future of the Mandated Territory 
of South West Africa, and midnight on Wednesday, 
October 1, has been set as the deadline for the sub- 
mission of draft resolutions dealing with this issue. 

The 30 representatives who followed the South 
African spokesman were in agreement that it would 
be desirable for the Mandatory Power, the Union of 
South Africa, to submit a Trusteeship Agreement for 
the Mandated Territory. There was also a general 
expression of regret that the Union Government, 
while complying with an Assembly resolution of last 
year in not incorporating the territory, had not yet 
fulfilled the recommendation to submit an agreement. 

The general debate on the question of South West 
Africa was marked by a difference of opinion as to 
whether the Union Government was under legal obli- 
gation, under the Charter, to place South West Africa 
under Trusteeship. 


South African Statement 

In opening the debate on South West Africa, Harry 
G. Lawrence, Chairman of the South African delega- 
tion, cited two reasons why his Government had not 
submitted a Trusteeship Agreement as recommended 
to do so by the General Assembly. 

First, Mr. Lawrence declared, the South African 
Government was under no legal obligation to propose 
such a Trusteeship Agreement. The Committee’s de- 
bates last year had presented a good deal of con- 
fusion whether it was obligatory upon a former Manda- 
tory Power to submit a Trusteeship Agreement under 
the Charter. This confusion, he said, had been ac- 
centuated by appeals to the “spirit of the Charter,” 
without ascertaining precisely what was meant by 
that phrase. “We do not wish to adopt a legalistic 
attitude, but one should guard against invoking the 
‘spirit of the Charter’ and thereby extending its terms 
to matters not covered by it,” the South African 
representative warned. 

His Government based its position fundamentally 
on the Treaty of Versailles, “under which full power 
of legislation and administration was conferred on 
the Union of South Africa, in respect of South West 
Africa, subject only to the terms of the Mandate.” 


These powers provided specifically that South Africa © 


may legislate for and administer South West Africa 
as an integral portion of South Africa, and that the 
Union’s laws may be applied to the territory. The 
League of Nations was not empowered by its Coven- 
ant to transfer its rights and powers regarding South 
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West Africa to the United Nations, and it had not, in 
fact, done so. 

These mandatory rights and powers remained with 
the Union, which did not surrender them by any 
international agreement, or by its signature of the 
Charter. On the contrary, Article 77 of the Charter 
which deals with the categories of territories to which 
the Trusteeship System applies, contains the following 
reservation—clause 2—which reads, “It will be a 
matter for subsequent agreement as to which terri- 
tories in the foregoing categories will be brought 
under the Trusteeship System and upon what terms.” 

Mr. Lawrence reminded the Committee that the 
South African delegation had formally notified the 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco of its 
claims that the Mandate should be terminated and 
the territory incorporated as part of the Union. 
It had also given notice of its intention to raise this 
matter later. Furthermore, Harold Stassen, the United 
States representative on the Trusteeship Committee 
at San Francisco, had stressed that it was his Gov- 
ernment’s view that any submission of territories to 
the Trusteeship System should be voluntary. 

Apart from juristic aspects, the South African Gov- 
ernment had not submitted a Trusteeship Agreement 
because “the wishes of the overwhelming majority of 
the inhabitants of South West Africa continue to be 
in favor of incorporation into the Union of South 
Africa.” In support of this statement, Mr. Lawrence 
referred to a document submitted by his Government 
on September 17, containing a summary of steps 
taken by the Union Government to inform the popu- 
lation of South West Africa of the outcome of the 
discussions at the last session of the General Assembly 
regarding the future of the territory. 

According to this document, the Union Government 
had consulted the non-European population of South 
West Africa in the earlier half of 1946, and 208,850 
people had shown themselves in favor of incorporation 
in the Union, 33,520 had been against it, while 56,790 
had not been consulted. 

Following the 1946 Assembly decisions, a number 
of meetings were held throughout South West Africa 
to communicate the contents of the United Nations 
resolution to the native tribes. The results of the de- 
liberations showed that 193,400 persons still favored 
incorporation, 31,800 were against incorporation 
and favored some form of trusteeship, 33,000 were 
undecided, while 67,600 were not contacted. 


The South African Government, Mr. Lawrence con- 
tinued, had complied with the terms of the Assembly 
resolution to the extent that it did not propose to 
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Harry G. Lawrence, Chairman of the South African 
Delegation. 


proceed with the incorporation of the territory. “On 


the other hand,” he declared, “I hope this Committee 
will appreciate that, having failed to implement the 
wishes of the inhabitants by not incorporating the 
territory as desired by them, my Government cannot 
furiher ignore their wishes by submitting the South 
West African territory to a Trusteeship agreement. 
They will therefore continue to maintain the status 
quo, and to administer the territory in the spirit of 
the existing Mandate.” 

His Government shared the Assembly’s concern for 
the welfare of the inhabitants of South West Africa, 
and intended to transmit to the United Nations for its 
information an annual report on the administration 
of the territory. The report for 1946 was now in the 
hands of the Secretary-General. 

The debate following Mr. Lawrence's speech was 
largely devoted to the first question raised by the 
South African representative, whether the Union Gov- 
ernment was under legal obligation to place South 
West Africa under Trusteeship. 

Several of the representatives speaking on the 
issue agrecd with Mr. Lawrence that the Mandatory 
Power was not obligated under the Charter to subm t 
a Trusteeship Agreement. A. G. Bottomley (UNITED 
Krxcnom) and Pierre Ryckmans (BeLctuM) pointed 
out that their Governments had placed territori s 
under Trusteeship only on a voluntary Lasis. 

While agreeing that the Union Government was not 
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obligated to place its Mandated Territory under 
Trusteeship, Juhn Foster Dulles (UNITED States) 
contended that the Assembly had the right to recom. 
mend such a step. After expressing the hope that 
South Africa would yield in the long run to the moral 
force of the Assembly, Mr. Dulles advocated a four. 
point approach: the Assembly should express its sat- 
isfaction that the Union Government did not incor. 
porate South West Africa; it should express regret 
that no Trusteeship Agreement has been subm‘tted to 
date; it should keep open the invitation to South 
Africa to submit such an agreement; and it should 
authorize the Trusteeship Committee to exam‘ne the 
1946 Report submitted by the Union Government on 
South West Africa. 

These views found support from Rene Mayer 
(FRANCE) who stressed that it was “highly desirable,” 
on moral grounds, to have Mandated Territories 
placed under Trusteeship. 

Several representatives who doubted that the Char- 
ter specifically obligated Mandatory Powers to submit 
Trusteeship Agreements recommended that advisory 
opinions be obtained from other bodies. The Nether- 
lands representative, Dr. W. J. A. Kernkamp, sug- 
gested that an advisory opinion be requested from 
the International Court of Justice. This suggestion 
was approved by the representatives of Greece and 
France. Dr. J. E. Meyer (Cusa), on the other hand, 
who stated that Cuba tended to regard the Charter 
provisions as obligatory in character, suggested that 
the opinion of the Sixth (Legal) Committee shou'd 
be sought, and this was supported hy Sir Carl Berend- 
sen (New ZEALAND) who pointed out, with others, 
that the Charter was vague in its wording. 


Legal Obligation Arguments 

A large majority of the Committee maintained, 
however, that the South African Government was ob- 
ligated both morally and legally to submit a Trustee- 
ship Agreement for its Mandated Territory. 

The Chinese representative, Dr. Liu Chieh, argued 
that, under Article 77 of the Charter, the Trusteesh'p 
System was applicable to three categories of territories. 
These related to territories now held under mandate; 
territories which may be detached from enemy s'ates 
as a result of the Second World War; and terr tories 
voluntarily placed under the System by states re 
sponsible for their administration. Only in the case 
of the latter category, Dr. Liu Chieh declar:d. was 
it voluntary to place territories under the System. 

The powers received from the League of Naticns 
under the Mandates System were administrative 
powers, he stated, and not powers of sovereignly. 
The administering authority was a trustee, not an 
owner. Therefore, if South Africa placed Sou'h West 
Africa under Trusteeship, it would not be deprived 
of the administration; that administration, how: ver, 
would be under international supervision. 
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General Carlos P. Romulo (PHILIPPINES) argued al- 
so that a legal obligation existed. The Union had con- 
tended that it had obtained its powers from the 
League of Nations, but it had forgotten the new cb- 
ligations assumed under the Charter. The Declara‘icn 
in Chapter XI embodied obligations far exceeding 
those of the Mandates System. And Article 77 in 
Chapter XII distinguished between three categorics 
of territories, two of which—and especially the “ter- 
ritories now held under Mandate”—must be placed 
obligatorily under the Trusteeship System. 

This view was also endorsed by J. L. Mendoza 
(GuATEMALA) who declared that Article 77 stated 
that the Trusteeship System “shall apply” and not 
“may apply” to the territories actually under man- 
date. It was impossible to adminis‘er a territory in 
virtue of powers conferred by a League of Nations 
which was no longer in existence, he added. 

Continuing with this last argument, Awni Khalidy 
(IRAQ) declared that the United Nations had beccme 
heir in every sense of the word to the League of 
Nations. Therefore, South Africa was bourd to sub- 
mit a Trusteeship Agreement, as all other Mandatory 
Powers had done. What, he asked, wou'd be the 
position of South West Africa if it did not become 
a Trust Territory since the Mandates System no longer 
existed? And what, he went on, of the eventual ad- 
vancement of the peoples of that territory toward 
self-government or independence? The best way to 
help the South West Africans to those goals was 
through the Trusteeship System. 

It was strange to see the Union Government still 
clinging to the. “obsolete” Mandates System, co: tended 
F. P. Shmigov (ByEtorussian S.S.R.). Perh-ps it 
did so to maintain the South West Africans in their 
present state of political backwardness and slavery. 
But the United Nations Trusteeship System had been 
developed to prevent just such a state of affairs. 

Mr. Shmigov also called attention to the fact that 
the League, on dissolving itself, had decided that the 
Mandates should remain in force only until Trustee- 
ship Agreements were signed. This indicated clearly, 
he argued, that the Mandates System should be abol- 
ished at the earliest possible moment, and that Seuth 
Africa should submit forthwith a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, 

One might conclude, A. D. Voina (UKRAINIAN 
S.S.R.) declared, that South Africa, in seeming'y 
preferring the Mandates System to the Trus‘eeship 
System, therefore preferred the League of Natiors as 
a whole to the United Nations. He then drew at'ention 
to newspaper dispatches quoting Fielil Marsh:] Smuts 
as having said that he intended to “ignore” the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution concerning South Africa. 
It would appear, Mr. Voina stated, that the Union 
intended to pay only lip service to the Un‘ted Nations. 

Terming the Union Government's action a “flagrant 
disobedience” of the Assembly’s resolution and a 
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violation of the Charter, Boris E. Stein (U.S.S.R.) 
agreed that South Africa was under a legal obligation 
under the Charter to place its Mandated Terr.tory 
under Trusteeship. 

Ife was opposed to consulting the International 
Court of Justice on this point because there secmed 
to be no need for it. Such a step, moreover, might 
serve the Union Government as pretext for fu. ther 
delay. Mr. Stein opposed also the United States sug- 
gestion that the information submitted by Souh 
Africa on its territory be considered separately by 
the Fourth Committee, since that would indirectly 
sanction the Union Government’s non-compliance with 
the Assembly resolution. The information shou'd 
rather be treated like any other information on non- 
self-governing territories. 


Wishes of South West Africans 

The second major argument adduced by the South 
African Government for not submitting a Truste-ship 
Agreement was that the peoples of South West Africa 
had themselves expressed the wish to be incorporated 
in the Union. But this argument was challenged by 
a number of representatives. 

According to Sir Maharaj Singh (INpta), the South 
West Africans at their present stage of development 
could not possibly understand the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem, nor appreciate the additional duties of the Ad- 
ministering Power under such a system. He cou'd 
not understand how any Africans could prefer the 
rule of the South African Government to a system 
which would enable them to progress to independence. 

The Indian representative referred to the color bar 
and discriminatory legislation existing in South Africa. 
He asked whether that discrimination had been point- 
ed out to the African inhabitants of South West Africa. 
He declared that no body of Africans from the Union 
had been allowed to make known to the Africans « f 
South West Africa the conditions under which they 
had to live. In fact, several prominent Africans hed 
protested against the exclusion of South West Afr'ca 
from the Trusteeship System. There were very few 
educated Africans in South West Africa, and he asked 
how the Committee could believe that its inhab‘tants 
preferred incorporation into the Union rather than 
into a Trusteeship System with all its privileges. 

Pointing out that South West Africa wa: a “C” 
Mandate, J. Drohojowski (POLAND) emphasized also 
that the so-called consultation of the native inhabitants 
could not be considered as having great va'uc, an 
argument that was also advanced by Dr. L. Pa_lillo 
Nervo (Mexico). 

According to V. Ribnikar (Yucostavia), re-u'ts 
showed that only 57 per cent of the African inhzb’- 
tants of South West Africa were stated to he in 
favor of incorporation. The Committee coul | not but 
conclude that South Africa wished to annex the Man- 
dated Territory. 





The Union Government had declared that it had 
no alternative to the status quo to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the inhabitants of South West Africa. But 
those interests, General Romulo (PHILIPPINES) de- 
clared, would be much better protected by application 
of Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter than 
by the terms of the “C” Mandate, which had been 
established for the most backward peoples and did not 
envisage independence. By becoming signatories of 
the Charter, he added, collective responsibility for 
Mandated Territories had been transferred to all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The Union Government 
was the only one that had not submitted to this new 
order of things. 


South African Reply 

Speaking again on September 27, the South African 
representative repeated his earlier argument that the 
submission of a Trusteeship agreement was a volun- 
tary matter. He referred to that part of Article 
77 providing that territories detached from enemy 
states in the Second World War may be placed under 
Trusteeship. Would, he asked, the Soviet Union 
argue that this constituted an obligatory course of 
action so that parts of the territories held by Japan 
and Finland which are to go to the U.S.S.R. must be 


Trusteeship 


Committee Examines 


en a two-day discussion on the Report of the 

Trusteeship Council, the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee adopted its draft resolution to be sub- 
mitted to the Assembly. The resolution notes the Re- 
port and asks the Trusteeship Council to take into 
consideration comments of the members made during 
the Committee discussion. 

Opening the general discussion, Francis B. Sayre, 
President of the Trusteeship Council, pointed out that 
the Council had approved a set of well-formed Rules 
of Procedure, had prepared a provisional question- 
naire covering the political, social, and econom‘c 
questions on which the Trusteeship Council wished 
to be informed by the Administering Powers in their 
annual reports, and had sent a mission of investigation 
to Western Samoa. 

He underlined the fact that the first session of the 
Council had been successful because of the con- 
structive attitude taken by the members of the Coun- 
cil. Regretting that the U.S.S.R. had not participated 
at this first session, he hoped that it would attend 
the second session. 

A number of representatives praised the work of 
the Trusteeship Council, but pointed out that it was 
at the very beginning of its functions. Awni Khalidy 
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placed under Trusteeship? 

Mr. Lawrence regretted that the Indian representa. 
tive had dealt with racial conditions in South Africa 
itself rather than with South West Africa. The picture 
drawn had been one-sided, because South Africa has 
made great strides in health, welfare ,and educational 
fields, and its policies in multi-racial relations had 
succeeded in maintaining domestic peace. 

Terming as “gratuitous” the South African repre. 
sentative’s allusions to territories as detached from 
enemy states, S. K. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) cited Article 
107 to show that nothing in the Charter shall invali- 
date or preclude action relating to any enemy state 
which has been taken or authorized as a result of the 
Second World War by Governments responsible for 
such action. 


Submission of Draft Resolutions 

The Indian representative, Sir Maharaj Singh, 
asked that a time limit be set for the submission of 
resolutions on the entire South West African question, 
This suggestion was supported by Mr. Dulles, who 
added that a time limit of four to five days might be 
reasonable. The Committee decided to set midnight 
Wednesday, October 1, as the deadline for the sub- 


mission of draft resolutions. 


in Operation 
Council's First Report 


(IRAQ) pointed out that there were 300,000,000 non- 
self-governing peoples in the world, and only 15,000,- 
000 of them were under the supervision of the Trus- 
teeship Council. J. Drohojowski (POLAND) stated that 
his Government regarded the advancement of all non- 
self-governing peoples as the yardstick by which to 
measure the work of the Trusteeship Council. 


Questions Raised 


The Yugoslav representative, V. Ribnikar, recalled 
that the Government of the U.S.S.R. and that of his 
own country had maintained at the last Assembly 
session that the Trusteeship Agreements were, in part, 
contrary to the Charter. This opinion had been based 
on the following points: the failure of the Agreements 
to define the phrase “states directly concerned”; the 
provision in some agreements to treat Trust Terri- 
tories “as integral parts” of the territory of the 
Administering Power; and the provision for the erec- 
tion of military installations without reference to the 
Security Council. 

The Report of the Trusteeship Council should have 
dwelt on these matters, he said. As things were, the 
Council had been functioning in an abnormal and 
irregular manner. 
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The Chairman, Sir Carl Berendsen (NEw ZEALAND) 
ruled that the points raised by the representative of 
Yugoslavia had been settled by the Assembly during 
its first session, and that, if the issue were raised, he 
would rule as irrelevant to the debate on the Report 
any reference to the legality of the Council itself. 

That the Trusteeship Council was legally constituted 
beyond question was also maintained by its President. 
Mr. Sayre, who recalled that the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments had been approved by an overwhelming majority 
of the Assembly. He recalled also that the United 
States Trusteeship Agreement had provided for Trus- 
teeship Council assistance, and that no member of 
the Security Council had raised any objections to the 
legality of the Council. 


Rules of Procedure 

The representative of the Soviet Union, Boris E. 
Stein, maintained that the Rules of Procedure adopted 
by the Council reflected to a large extent the wishes 
of the Administering Powers, and were not as close 
to the Charter as those suggested by the Preparatory 
Commission. (This Commission, which met in No- 
vember-December 1945, was established to make pro- 
visional arrangements for the first sessions of the 
principal organs, including the Trusteeship Council. ) 
He argued that the Rules did not provide adequate 
machinery to ascertain changing conditions in the 
Trust Territories, and thus facilitate revisions in the 
Agreements. That, Mr. Stein charged, was another 
example of the tendency of the Administering Powers 
to slow down the progress of the peoples of the Trust 
Territories toward self-government or independence. 
He suggested that some changes might be usefully 
made in the Rules in the interests of the peoples of 
the Trust Territories, particularly with regard to peti- 
tions from the latter. 

These views found general support from the repre- 
sentatives of Poland and the Byelorussian S.S.R. The 
Byelorussian representative, F. P. Shmigov, suggested 
also that the representatives of the indigenous popula- 
tion should be permitted to assist the Council in ex- 
amining the annual reports of the Administering 
Powers. 

Mr. Shmigov expressed the hope that the Trustee- 
ship Council’s provisional questionnaire would be im- 
proved, especially concerning questions on the pro- 
gress of peoples towards self-government or inde- 
pendence. The questionnaire, he said, should lay the 
foundations for a positive program rather than re- 
main a mere outline of questions “imbued with the 
spirit of the Mandates System.” 

The provisional questionnaire should be more spe- 
cific regarding legislation for living standards and 
equality of opportunity for indigenous and immigrant 
residents in the Trust Territories, declared Sir Maha- 
raj Singh (INpIA). He suggested the addition of 
several specific questions designed to show whether 
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and in what form any racial discrimination existed. 
He was thinking particularly of Tanganyika and the 
status of Indians there, the Indian representative add- 
ed. Other proposals of Sir Maharaj Singh referred 
to compulsory labor and the per capita expenditure 
for education. 

The provisional questionnaire, Mr. Khalidy (IRAQ) 
suggested, should solicit information concerning the 
number of troops stationed in non-strategic Trust 
Territories. In that particular respect, he said, the 
Mandates System had been more liberal, since it did 
include questions of that type for Class “A” and “B” 
Mandates. 


Officers of the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee 
Chairman....Sir Carl Berendsen ( NEw ZEALAND! 
Vice-Chairman Kuzma V. Kiselev 
(ByeLorussian S.S.R.) 
Rapporteur M. H. Dorsinville (Hartt) 

The hope that the Assembly would allot sufficient 
funds for periodic visits to Trust Territories was 
voiced by various representatives. Taha El Sayed 
Nasr Bey (Ecypt) also hoped that the second Trustee- 
ship Council report would include a survey of de- 
velopments in all Trust Territories. 

Mr. Sayre remarked that the Council was recom- 
mending to the Assembly the provision of enough 
money for one regular visit each year to a Trust Ter- 
ritory. He suggested that the Fourth Committee en- 
dorse that recommendation and ask the Fifth (Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary) Committee to do like- 
wise. Mr. Sayre pointed out that periodic missions 
need not be limited in their composition to representa- 
tives of the members on the Council, recalling that 
Senator Cruz-Coke, of Chile, a state not a member of 
the Trusteeship Council, had participated in the recent 
visit to Western Samoa. He then announced that the 
report of that mission would be circulated to Trustee- 
ship Council members on October 10, and would be 
made public soon after. 

After examining the Trusteeship Council’s Report 
paragraph by paragraph, the Committee approved a 
draft resolution for submission to the Assembly. Th's 
draft resolution reads as follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

Takes Note of the Report of the Trusteeship Council 

(Document A/312), and 

Resolves that all comments made thereon by mem- 

bers during the discussion of the Report be trans- 

mitted to the Trusteeship Council for consideration 
in its future work.” 

This action concluded the Committee’s considera- 
tion of the first item of its agenda. At its next meet- 
ing it will take up the draft Trusteeship Agreement 
for Nauru jointly submitted by Australia, New Zea- 


land, and the United Kingdom. 
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Ex-Enemy States Not Recommended For Membership 
Security Council Fails To Agree On Any Five 


Fo THE SECOND TIME the Security Council has 

failed to reach agreement on the applications of 
Italy, Bulgaria, and Rumania for Membership in 
the United Nations. No recommendation was made 
about Finland either. 

Peace treaties with all five states were ratified since 
the Council previously dealt with applications on 
August 21, which was the reason for reconsidering 
the four old applications and the new one. Voting on 
October 1 followed lengthy debate at the 204th, 205th, 
and 206th meetings of the Council. 


HOW SECURITY COUNCIL VOTED 
ON MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 
NOT RECOMMENDED 
Hungary 
For—Colombia, France, Poland, Syria, 
U.S.S.R 


Abstentions—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
China, United Kingdom, United States 
Italy 
For—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, France, Syria, United Kingdom, 
United States 
Against—Poland, U.S.S.R.. .........2....---.c.-cecssosessee 2 
(Since one of the votes in opposition was cast by 
a permanent member of the Council, Italy was 
not recommended.) 
Rumania 
For—China, Colombia, France, Syria 
Abstentions—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Poland, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States 
Bulgaria 
For—Syria 
Against—Belgium, France, United Kingdom... 
Abstentions—Australia, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, Poland, U.S.S.R., United States.... 
Finland 
For—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, France, Syria, United Kingdom, 
United States 
Apamet—Poland, US.SiR.. nncs noone lesecccccceccseeccce 2 
(Since one of the votes in opposition was cast by 
a permanent member of the Council, Finland was 
not recommended.) 


Discussions at the meetings on September 25° and 
29 centred around two themes, Puland’s proposal 
that the Council should recommend all five states, and 
a statement by Andrei A. Gromyko that the U.S.S.R. 
would agree to the admission of Italy only on condi- 
tion that the other four states, which the U.S.S.R. 
considers to be in the same position, are also admitted. 


Polish Proposal 

Arguing for approval of all the five applications, 
Zygmum Modzelewski (PoLaNnpD) cited the Potsdam 
Agreement. By that agreement, he said, the Allies had 
undertaken to support the applicaions of these ex- 
enemy countries for Membership on the conclusion of 
peace treaties with them. 
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Australia objected to such a blanket vote and 
argued that, as each case has different aspects, it 
should be treated individually on its own merits, 

The United States, the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
and France also opposed the Polish proposal on the 
ground that to decide on the applications together 
would be a departure from Charter requirements, 


Question of “Horse-Trade” 

Separate consideration of the application of Italy 
would be a deviation from the Potsdam Agreement, 
Mr. Gromyko argued. Therefore, he said, he could 
support Italy’s application only on condition that 
the other four states were recommended also. 

Challenging this view, Herschel V. Johnson (Untrep 
StaTes) declared that the admission of these states 
at the proper time and under proper conditions was, 
of course, contemplated in a general way by the 
makers of the treaties, but that no treaty contained 
any obligation to support the applicant concerned at 
a particular time. The Allied and associated powers 
coud! not be expected to “sign a blank check.” 

The Soviet suggestion, stated Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan (UniTED KincpoM), was not a very good way of 
dealing with the situation, for it sounded like a “horse- 
trade.” Australia felt that the Soviet’s attempt to im- 
pose a condition “savors of blackmail.” 

The phrase “horse-trade” gave rise to later argu- 
ment, with Mr. Gromyko charging that the British and 
United States representatives had engaged in such a 
“horse-trade” a year ago when a proposal was sub- 
mitted to admit simultaneously even more states. 

When Sir Alexander Cadogan denied that either 
he or his delegation had made any such proposal, 
Mr. Gromyko asserted that he did not say that the 
British representative made the proposal. It was made 
by the United States representative, but the British 
representative did not call it “horse-trading” then. 

“Horse-trading is recognized as entirely proper 
and appropriate at a country fair,” said Warren R. 
Austin (UniTED StaTEs), “but it is not appropriate in 
the Security Council.” He denied that any “horse 
trading” had been proposed at a former meeting by 
the United States, “horse-trading” which involved a 
threatened use of the “veto” to keep a qualified state 
from being admitted to the United Nations. That was 
the dangerous situation the Council was now in, he 
said. The “veto” would be used unless a certain 
method could be forced through the Council by which 
members would have to vote against certain states they 
consider qualified, or for certain states they deem 
unqualified, in order to get anything done. This, pro- 
tested Mr. Austin, is “an utterly illegal act.” 

Belgium, too, considered the procedure illegal. 
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Argentina and Canada Elected to Security Council 


O° January 1, 1948, Argentina, Canada, and a 
third state yet to be elected will become mem- 
bers of the Security Council for two-year terms. 
They will succeed Australia, Brazil and Poland, 
whose terms expire on December 31. 

The other three of the six non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Council whose terms do not expire un- 
til the end of 1948 are Belgium, Colombia, and 
Syria. The five permanent members are China, 
France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

The non-permanent members of the Council are 
elected by the General Assembly by a two-thirds 
majority of the Members present and voting. The 
ballot is secret. In choosing the members, the 
Assembly is required by the Charter to pay cue 
regard to the contribution of Members to the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
and to the other purposes of the organization, and 
also to equitable geographical distribution. A re- 
tirmg member of the Council is not eligible for 
immediate re-election. 

In this session’s election, which began on Sep- 
tember 30 and was continued on October 1, Ar- 
gentina and Canada each received 41 votes on the 
first ballot and were thus elected. The Ukrainian 
S.S.R. received 33 votes, and India 29, Loth shurt 
of the two-thirds majority required. Eight more bal- 


. 


Mr. Gromyko then reiterated that if this was a 
“horse-trade,” it was the United States representa- 
tive last year who first engaged in the practice. 

At this stage Juliusz Katz-Suchy (PoLanp) de- 
clared that an attempt to divide nations inside or 
ouside the United Nations into favored-and unfavored, 
into liked and disliked, is a development much more 
dangerous than the use or the threat of the veto. Be- 
lieving that the main difficulty at the moment was 
the inability of the five permanent members of the 
Council to agree on the states to be recommended, he 
proposed that the Council should adjourn and ask 
the permanent members, together with the Secretary- 
General, to consult on all the questions under con- 
sideration before the next meeting of the Council in 
order to find a way out of the impasse. 

He was supported in this move by Faris el-Khouri 
(Syria) who was certain that it would bring results 
if the permanent members have good will. 

Only five states—China, Colombia, Poland, Syria, 
and the U.S.S.R.—voted for the proposal, however, 
and it was therefore not accepied. 

A later Polish motion to adjourn in order to con- 
sult on what further steps should be taken was also 
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lots were held on only the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
India before balloting was suspended until the 
next week without the third member being elected. 
The results of the voting on these additional 
ballots were as follows: 
Ukrainian 


S.S.R. India 


September 30 
Second Ballot 
Third ballot 
Fourth ballot 
Fifth ballot 
Sixth ballot 
Seventh ballot 

October 1 
Eighth ballot 
Ninth ballot 

As a result of the electioa of Canada to the 
Security Council, the membership of the Atomic 
Energy Commission for 1948 and 1949 will be 
eleven, the same as that of the Council, instead of 
twelve, which it has been since the Commission was 
established by a resotutiva of the General Assembly 
of January 24, 1946. 

That resolution provides that the Commission is 
to be composed of on: representative from each 
of those states represented on the Council, and 
Canada when that stale is not a memver of the 
Council. 


defeated. 

At one stage of the discussions, both France and 
Syria spoke in favor of the principle of universality 
of Membership. Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE) also 
favored an increase in the representation of Europe 
in the United Nations in order to adjust the general 
balance of Membership. He regretted, too, that Eire 
and Portugal were not being considered. 

Mr. el-Khouri argued that “the best way to make 
all non-Member states act in accordance with the 
principles of the Charter is to bring them in and have 
them with us in the United Nations.” 

He declared that if the five other states which the 
Council had previously considered and not recom- 
mended—Albania, Ireland, Mongolia, Portugal, and 
Transjordan—were included with the group being 
discussed, Syria would vote affirmatively for all of 
them, either collectively or individually. 

Colombia felt that the General Assembly, in the last 
analysis, should decide the question of the eligibility 
of certain states. It was only fair, therefore, for the 
Council to recommend the applications to the Assem- 
bly in order that the Assembly, in a more democratic 
way, might decide the question of eligibility. 
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International Law Commission Debated 
Sub-Committee Votes for Early Establishment 


r ENCOURAGE the development of international law 
and its eventual codification is one of the func- 
tions of the United Nations. The Charter specifically 
lays upon the General Assembly the responsibility 
for initiating studies and making recommendations 
in this field. To implement these provisions, the 
Assembly at its last session appointed a committee 
of seventeen members to consider how it should carry 
out the Charter’s mandate. 

On June 16, 1947, this committee reported, recom- 
mending that an International Law Commission, com- 
posed of fifteen “persons of recognized competence,” 
be established by the General Assembly to “carry out 
the progressive development of international law and 
its eventual codification.” This report is now being 
examined by the Assembly’s Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee which began its discussions on the subject on 
September 25. 


The Question 


The question before the Sixth Committee then is 
whether it should recommend to the General Assem- 
bly that such an International Law Commission be 
established and, if so, on what terms and conditions. 
It is open to the Committee, too, to make any other 
recommendations for implementing the Charter pro- 
visions on this subject. 

During the first discussions, three resolutions were 
proposed. They agreed that an International Law 
Commission should be created by the Assembly and 
differed, in the main, on whether it should be created 
at this or the next session. The proposals were: 

United States: The Assembly would create an 
International Law Commission at this session. Mem- 
bers to serve for three-year terms would be elected 
by the Assembly from a panel, four candidates to be 
nominated by each Member state. The Commission 
would have its headquarters at the seat of the United 
Nations and make an annual report to the Assembly. 
The Secretariat should develop a group of specialists 
which would be under the functional supervision of 
the Commission. 

To this proposal the United Kingdom offered an 
amendment which would postpone formation of the 
Commission for another year until the third session 
of the Assembly. Further amendments on details 
were also offered by the Netherlands, Canada, and 
Egypt. 

France: The Assembly would create an Interna- 
tional Law Commission but, “considering the neces- 
sity of directly and immediately associating the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations in the work to be under- 
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taken,” the General Assembly itself would decide what 
studies should be made by the Commission. The 
Commission would be instructed to submit in 194g 
a draft multilateral convention embodying the prin. 
ciples of the Nuremberg Tribunal and the draft declar. 
ation of the Rights and Duties of States. The Com. 
mission would submit to the next session of the 
Assembly a list of other questions it considers desir. 
able to study. 

U.S.S.R.: An International Law Commission would 
be created at the third session of the Assembly. Mean. 
while the Committee of Seventeen, created by the 
Assembly in the first session, would continue its work, 
It would receive and systematize the opinions of the 
Members and present a draft plan to the third session 
of the General Assembly. 


After discussions on the resolutions and_ their 
amendments, the Sixth Committee referred them to a 
sub-committee (numbered 2), to workout a single 
document for consideration by the whole committee, 

On September 29, the Sub-Committee made several 
decisions which will be embodied in an interim report 
to the full committee. By a vote of 8—7, it decided 
that the International Law Commission should be 
elected at the present session of the Assembly. It also 
decided by a vote of 13—2 that the proposed Com- 
mission consist of fifteen members, and it unanimous- 
ly voted that Commission members should serve on a 
part-time basis. 


The Differences 


In the debate leading up to the formation of Sub- 
Committee 2, the important division was over the 
question of a Commission at this session or the next. 
Representatives also differed, among other points, on 
whether the Commission should have as few as seven 
or as many as fifteen members and on how much 
initiative it should be given by the Assembly. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross (UNITED KINGDOM) ex 
plained that his suggestion for postponement of the 
election of members of the Commission to the next 
Assembly session was motivated by practical consid- 
erations only. He emphasized that too much should 
not be expected of the Commission in the develop: 
ment of new law at the present time. 

Teodoro Evangelista (PHILIPPINES) said that the 
instability of world conditions made the creation of 
the Commission all the more important. 

J. E. Oldham (AusTRALIA) opposed the immediate 
creation of a Commission. The work, he said, should 
be carried out by the Secretariat to save money. 
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Committee Examines Reduced Budget 


Secretary-General Presents Revised Estimates for 1948 


A’ ITs first meeting on September 24, the Secretary- 
General presented the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee with a revised 1948 budget 
totalling $34,499,861. His original budget estimate, 
presented on July 14, was for $39,403,792. The 
General Assembly’s Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions, in its report to the 
Assembly dated August 8, had recommended that this 
total be reduced to $35,370,694, and the Secretary- 
General subsequently has been able to bring it even 
lower (see box below for details of the new estimate). 

Explaining the reduction, Mr. Lie, in the course of 
remarks which he made to the Committee, said that 
surveys of organization and methods were begun early 
in 1947 “in particular areas where unit costs appeared 
to be high.” When the 1948 estimates were prepared 
and forwarded to the Members of the organization, 
however, the surveys had covered only part of the 
Secretariat and the extent of savings that could be 
predicted was limited. It was at this stage that the 
estimate was placed at $39,403,792. 

“As these surveys were increased ... ,” Mr. Lie 
said, “it became increasingly clear in July and Aug- 
ust that really significant savings could be made. The 
Advisory Committee, convening on July 23 to meet 
its obligation to transmit its report on the budget to 


the Members at least four weeks ahead of the General 
Assembly, could not await the final results of these 
surveys. It was necessary, therefore, for the Com- 
mittee to proceed with a detailed examination of the 
estimates on the basis of reports of progress on the 
surveys, and oral testimony of the responsible officials 
in the Departments. In many instances, the Com- 
mittee, in proposing reductions in the estimates, anti- 
cipated the results of the surveys.” 

The Secretary-General explained to the Committee 
that his revised budget figure meant, first, that the 
Administration had accepted the Advisory Committee’s 
recommendations and reductions with only a few 
exceptions; and, second, that “we are budgeting on 
the basis of approved or clearly foreseeable programs,” 
and if the rate of expansion continues in 1948 as in 
1947, the budget will be insufficient. 

At the same time, Mr. Lie said, it has been possible 
to reduce the 1947 requirements because of unfore- 
seen and extraordinary expenses to a lower figure 
than originally contemplated. These expenses—caused 
by the special session, the Palestine inquiry, and other 
activities outside the 1947 budget — total $2,817,346, 
but, through economies in other sections of the 1947 
budget, it has been possible to reduce the actual 
supplementary requirements to $1,099,603. (This in- 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1948 


Part I. Sessions of the General Assembly, the 


Advisory Com.'s Sec.-Gen.’s 
Budget Recommen- Revised 
Estimate dations Estimates 


Councils, Commissions, and Committees. ............... 


Part Il. Special Conferences, Investigations, and 
Inquiries. 


Part Ill. The Secretariat. 


Part IV. Common Services (such as telephone 
and postal services, rental and maintenance of 
premises, office supplies, etc.) 


Part V. Capital Expenses (such as office furni- 
ture, fixtures, movie and photo equipment, 
library books, motor vehicles, etc.) 


Part VI. Economic Commissions for Europe and 
for Asia and the Far East, Territory of — 
and Advisory Social Welfare Functions. ............. 


UNITED NATIONS TOTAL. 
Part VII. - International Court of Justice. 


GRAND TOTAL. 
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$ 2,917,515 
132,975 
30,028,289 
2,464,648 


839,354 


2,330,000 
$38,712,781 
691,011 
$39,403,792 


$ 2,402,500 
101,000 
26,805,716 
2,301,123 


739,344 


__ 2,330,000 
$34,679,683 

691,011 
$35,370,694 


$ 2,402,500 
101,000 
25,939,500 
2,420,000 


615,850 


2,330,000 
$33,808,850 
691,011 
$34,499,861 





DOCUMENTS KEY 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1948 
and Information Annex—A/318 dated July 
14, 1947. 

Advi-ory Committee on Administrative and Buid- 
getary Questions. Report te the General Assem- 
bly on the Budget Estimates for 1948 and the 
Working Capital Fund—A/336 of August 8, 
1947. 

Note from the Secretary General on Revised 
Budget Estimates for 1948—A/C.5/149 dated 
Sept. 24, 1947. 

Fifth Committee. Supplementary Estimates for 
the Financial Year 1947. Report by the Secre- 
tary Generul—A/C.5/145 dated Sept. 22, 1947. 

Secretary-General’s Remarks to the Fifth Com- 
mittee—press release GA/AB/39 dated Sept. 
24, 1947. 


Officers of the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


Justice Fazli Ali (INnp1A) 
Dr. Joza Vilfan (YuGosLavia) 
Gosta Bagge (SWEDEN) 


Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 
Rapporteur 


creases the total requirements from $27,740,000 to 
$28,839,603, but it had originally been expected that 
‘unforeseen actions and developments” would increase 
it to $31,000,000.) These requirements have been 
met by advances from the Working Capiial Fund, and 
the Secretary-General has to ask the General Assembly 


to approve reimbursement of the Fund. 


Resources vs. Program 


Two aspects of budgetary administration, of ex- 
treme importance to the future of the organization, 
were noted by Mr. Lie: (1) the question of the ade- 
quacy of the resources to carry out all the programs 
assigned to the organization which are urgent and 
necessary to implement the Charter; and (2), “the 
other side of the coin,” a program of manageable 
proportions which may be carried out under a budget 
small enough to be within the capacity of every 
Member to pay. 

H[e mentioned two possible ways of approaching 
these financial problems: (1) by setting priorities on 
the program and activities, not to hinder the organ- 
ization’s functioning but to provide for orderly de- 
velopment; and (2), by improving the machinery by 
necessary changes in organization, procedures, work- 
ing rules, and personnel. These are not mutually ex- 
clusive, he said. 

The key to the problem of programming, Mr. Lie 
stated, lies mainly in the relations of the Councils to 
the Secretary-General. One forward step has been 
taken in the approval of a provisional financial reg- 
ulation requiring that a statement of budgetary im- 
plications accompany’ each proposal to a Council in- 
volving expenditure of United Nations funds. The 
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regulation has been incorporated into the rules of 
procedure of the Councils, but, Mr. Lie stated, it has 
not had any considerable effect on Council decisions 
during the current year. 

Mr. Lie suggested several steps to be taken in soly. 
ing the problem of programming: 

1. The Assembly should urge the Councils to pro. 
gram their work and to suggest priorities well in 
advance. 

2. All administrative questions—such as place of 
meetings, etc.—should be within the Secretary-Gen. 
eral’s competence. The savings afforded Ly such central 
planning would enable a maximum of activities to be 
undertaken within the budget. 

3. Member governments should instruct their rep. 
resentatives concerning the over-all program and 
financial limitations of the United Nations. 

4. Consideration should be given to a financial 
ceiling for activities of the Councils. 

In concluding, the Secretary-General stated: “] 
should like to remind you that this great undertaking 
was conceived at San Francisco almost without bound- 
aries. This vision must not be blotted out or dimin- 
ished by a refusal to appropriate a budget which 
calls in 1948 for about two cents per capita for the 
1,650,000,000 peoples of the United Nations.” 


UNITED NATIONS 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON PALESTINE 


Report to the General Assembly 


(Supplement No. 11 to the Official Records of | 
the Second Session of the General Assembly.) | 

The Report to the General Assembly of the | 
United Nations Special Committee on Palestine | 
will be available to the public in three volumes: | 


Volume I: 
Report and Recommendations of the Com- | 
mittee (65 pp.). 


ee: 


Volume II: 
Annexes 1 to 21, appendix and maps. The } 
appendix contains the reservations and state- 
ments made by members of the Special Com- 
mittee regarding the report. 

To be published about 1 October. 


Volume III: 
Annex A. Oral Evidence Presented at Pub- | 
lic meeting of the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine (247 pp.). 

English Edition 

Available from all authorized Sales Agents. 
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Assembly Welcomes Distinguished Guests 


—— the General Assembly at its plenary 
meeting on September 30, Dr. Jose G. Guerrero, 
President of the International Court of Justice, said 
that the court will give its decision in its first case 
in a few months. The case is the issue beiween the 
United Kingdom and Albania on incidents in the 
Corfu Channel in October 1946. Written procedure 
is already under way. 

Dr. Guerrero spoke at the invitation of the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly. The Court, he said, 
has completed the reorganization of its services and 
is now considering the United Kingdom-Albania case. 
He reminded the Members that the Court’s activitics 
depended upon them and hoped that the Court will 
receive all the litigational and consultative cases which 
Members may wish to present. 

At the same meeting, four representatives of the 
specialized agencies were introduced. They were Sir 
Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labor Organization; 
Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization; Walter Laves, Deputy Di- 
rector-General of UNESCO, and Edward Warner, 
President of the Council of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. Also introduced were David 
Zellerbach and Leon Jouhaux, Vice-Chairmen of ILO. 

Speaking on behalf of all the special:zed agenc’es, 
Sir Guildhaume said: “The question which will be 
put to all the organizations are these: Have you ban- 
ished war? Have you banished fear? Have you 
banished poverty? Have you banished unemploy- 
ment? And above all, have you secured for the low- 


liest person in the most insignificant state in the 
world that personal freedom which is the foundation 
of all other liberties and without which eve:y oiher 
privilege is as naught? Upon the answer to these 
questions, the United Nations and the speciahzcd 
agencies will be judged when the day of reckoning 
comes.” 

To achieve these objectives, Sir Guildhaume said, 
called for true “partnership of service” between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, and he 
gave the assurance that the specialized agencies, for 
their part, will make their full contribution. 

Dr. Alberto Camargo Lleras, Director General of 
the Pan-American Union, was then introduced to the 
Assembly. Explaining the recent inter-American de- 
fense treaty signed at Rio de Janeiro, Dr. Camargo 
Lleras said that now “we can guarantee to the 
United Nations that, at least in this hemisphere and 
among the American states, there will be no war. 
And this contribution alone makes the existence of 
the regional system well worth while.” In practice, 
he said, the treaty may never be invoked and may 
disappear when every state “can count on the fact 
that there will not be a single act of aggression that 
the Security Council cannot prevent, eliminate, or sup- 
press quite effectively.” 

The Assembly also formally installed Byron Price 
as Assistant Secretary-General for Administrative and 
Financial Services. Expressing confidence in Mr. 
Price’s ability and devotion to the cause of the Un'ted 
Nations, President Aranha then administered the oath 
of office to the new Assistant Secretary-General. 


READING LIST: | Following is a list of publications of United Nations interest which have been received by the 
Department of Public Information: 


AFTERMATH OF WAR 


U.S. DeparTMENT OF STATE. Occupation 
of Germany; policy and progress 1945- 
46. Washington, Govt. Print. Office 
[1947] viii, 241p. illus., maps. (Depart- 
ment of State publication 2783, Euro- 
pean series 23). 

. American policy in occu- 
pied areas ... Washington, Govt. Print. 
Office, 1947. v, 3lp. diagrs. (Depart- 
ment of State publication 2794). A 
series of articles reprinted from the 
Department of State Bulletin of July 
14, 1946, August 18, 1946, February 9, 
1947, and March 9, 1947, with added 
new material. 


REFUGEES 


U.S. Department oF State. The dis- 
placed-persons problem, a collection 
of recent official statements [ Washing- 
ton, Govt. Print. Office, 1947] 25p. 
(Department of State publication 2899, 
European series 26). Reprinted from 
the Department of State Bulletin of 
June 15, June 29, July 13, July 20, and 
July 27, 1947. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF 
~ tHE Unitrep Nations. Unasylva. Vol- 
ume 1, No. 1, July-August 1947. Wash- 
ington, Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations, 1947. A 
magazine of forestry and forest prod- 
ucts published bimonthly by the FAO. 
Report of the International Tim- 
ber Conference, Marianské Lazne, 
Czechoslovakia, 28 April-10 May 1947. 
Washington, June 1947. 51p. (FAO/- 
F47/1. 

Report of the Rice Study Group, 
Trivandrum, Travancore State, India, 
16 May-6 June 1947. Washington, July 
1947] 3 p. 1., 58p. (FAO/E47/1). 

—___.. World fiber survey. Washington, 
August 1947. [xiv] 176p. diagrs. 
(FAO/E47/2). 

FAO ConrFereEnceE, Third session, 
Geneva, 25 August 1947. Special ce- 
reals Conference, Paris, 9-12 July 1947. 
Considerations, conclusions and recom- 
mendations [Washington] 24 July 
1947. 20p. (C47/Sup./7). Mimeo- 
graphed. 


J . Prospective world de- 
mand for farm products. Prepared by 
the FAO staff as one of a series of 
documents designed to present back- 
ground material in connection with the 
Third Session of the FAO Conference 
at Geneva, August 25 . . . [Washing- 
ton] 23 June 1947. 14p. (C47/22). 
Mimeographed. 


? . World situation and out- 
look for forestry and forest products, 
July 1947 . . . [Washington] 14 July 
1947. 40p. (C47/25). Mimeographed. 


. The state of food and 
agriculture: 1947. Prepared for the 
Third Session of the Conference of 
FAO, Geneva, Switzerland, 25 August 
1947 [Washington] 29 July 1947. 27p. 
(C47/35). Mimemographed. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 


TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Second an- 
nual report to the Board of Governors 
for the year ended June 30 (including 
lending and borrowing operation to 
August 10) 1947 . . . Washington, In- 
ternational Bank, 1947. 40p. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 


Tus feature of the Unitep Nations WEEKLY 
BULLETIN appears normally in the first issue of 


ments, and meetings of international non-govern- 
mental organizations which have consultative status 


with the United Nations or the specialized agencies. 

The Calendar is compiled from the most up-to- 
date official information available at United Nations 
headquarters, but it should be noted that the dates 
of meetings may change at short notice. It is 
therefore desirable to verify the dates with the 
organizations concerned. 


every month. Other issues of the BULLETIN carry 
the shorter “Calendar of United Nations Events” 
on the inside back cover page. 

The Monthly Calendar lists the meetings of 
United Nations organs, of the specialized agencies, 
and of inter-governmental organizations, as well as 
international conferences summoned by govern- 


Section I—United Nations 


In Session 


Date Place 


1946 


Continuous 
From Mar. 
” June 
” Dec. 
1947 
From Mar. Commission on Conventional Armaments 
” Apr. Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 
General Assembly—second session 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—28th session 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim 
Geneva 


” 


Sept. 
Sept. 
7 er. 
° Oct. 


” 


Forthcoming 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Committee on Electric Power (ECE) 

Permanent Central Opium Board—49th session 
Sub-Committee on Timber (ECE) 

Committee on European Inland Transport (ECE) 
Committee on Contributions 


From Oct. 
° Oct. 
°° Oct. 
° Oct. 
° Oct. 


(tentative) 
° Oct. Consultative Committee on Public Information—fifth session 


” Oct. United Nations Film Board—quarterly meeting 
(tentative) 
Nov. Committee on Industry and Materials (ECE) 


” Nov. Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—29th session 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 
or London 
Sub-Commissions on Economic Development and on Employment 
and Economic Stability—first concurrent sessions 
Committee on Coal (ECE) 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—second session 


” Nov. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Havana 
Baguio, 
Philippines 
Interim H,.,. 


” Nov. 
” Nov. 
? hey. 


” Nov. 
” Nov. 


Trusteeship Council—second session 

Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities 

Commission on Human Rights—second session 

Transport and Communications Commission—second session 


Geneva 
Geneva 
‘Interim Hq. 


” Dee. 
” Dec. 


1948 
From Jan. Commission on the Status of Women—second session 
” Jan. Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press— 
second session 
aS Agenda Committee of the Economic and Social Council 
” Jan. Co-ordination Committee of the Economic and Social Council 
(tentative) 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
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In Jan. Economic Commisison for Europe—third session Geneva 
From Feb. Economic and Social Council—sixth session Interim Hq. 
*” Feb. United Nations Maritime Conference Geneva 
* Mar. Committee on Planning and Co-ordination—Social Commission Interim Hq. 
°” ~=Mar. Sub-Commissions on Economic Development and on Employment 
and Economic Stability—second concurrent sessions Interim Hq. 
°° Mar. Fiscal Commission—second session Interim Hq. 
° Mar. Committee on Progressive Development of International Law and its 
Codification—second session Interim Hq. 
Mar. United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information Geneva 
*” Mar. Advisory Committee of Public Information Experts Interim Hq. 
(tentative) 
Apr. Transport and Communications Commission—third session Geneva 
Apr. Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling—second session Interim Hq. 
Apr. Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions Interim Hq. 
” Apr. Social Commission--third session Interim Hq. 
” Apr. Permanent Central Opium Board—50th session Geneva 
Apr. Statistical Commission—third session Interim Hq. 
In Apr. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—third session Far East 
(tentative) 
From May Commission on Narcotic Drugs—third session Interim Hq. 
” May Drafting Committee on the Bill of Rights—second session Interim Hq. 
” May Population Commission—third session Interim Hq. 
” May Economic and Employment Commission—third session Interim Hq. 
” May Conference of International Non-Governmental Organizations Interim Hq. 


(tentative) 
” May Commission on Human Rights—third session Interim Hq. 


” May United Nations Advisory Committee on Telecommunications Interim Hq. 


(tentative) 


” May Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press—third 
session Interim Hq. 
June Economic Commission for Europe—fourth session Geneva 


9 


” 


29 


(tentative) 
” June Advisory Comittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions Interim Hq. 


In June Trusteeship Council—third session Interim Hq. 


Section [I—Specialized Agencies 


ILO 


1947 
From Oct. Preparatory Regional Asian Conference New Delhi 
” Nov. Second Inter-American Conference on Social Security Rio de Janeiro 
” Nov. Regional Meeting for the Countries of the Near and Middle East Cairo 
” Dee. Joint Maritime Commission Geneva 
” Dec. Governing Body—Meetings of the Committees Geneva 
> Dec. Governing Body—103rd session Geneva 
1948 
From June International Labor Conference—3lst session San Francisco 


FAO 
1947 
From June Mission for Poland Warsaw 
In Oct. International Emergency Food Council—fifth session Washington 
late Oct. Council Meeting Washington 
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Nov. 

Nov. 
late 1947 
late 1947 


1947 
From Sept. 
1948 


In June 


1947 
From Sept. 


* Nov. 


1947 


From Oct. 
(tentative) 
” Oct. 


” 


1948 


From Jan. 
” Jan. 
In Jan. 


Nov. 


1947 
From Apr. 


” Nov. 


Far East Committee—World Census Meeting 

American Committee—World Census Meeting 

Organizational Meeting of Regional Councils of Marine Scientists 

Ad Hoc Meeting on Food Composition Tables and Calory Conversion 
Factors 


UNESCO 


Meeting for Co-ordination of the Medical and Biological Abstracting 
Services 

Conference of Experts on Free Flow of Information 

Executive Board 

Regional Conference on Fundamental Education 

Second General Conference 

International Council of Museums 


ICAO 


Council—second session 


General Assembly—second session 
Divisional 


Statistics Divisional Meeting 

Aeronautical Maps and Charts—Divisional Meeting 

Personnel Licensing—Divisional Meeting 

Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control—Divisional Meeting 
Facilitation of International Air Transport—Divisional Meeting 


Special 


Air Operations Committee (Ad Hoc en “Temperature 
Accountability”) 

Special Conference on Multilateral Aviation Agreement on Commer- 
cial Rights in International Civil Air Transport 


International Air Transport Association 


Third Annual General Meeting 


WHO 


Expert Committee for the Unification of Pharmacopoeias 


Expert Committee on the Revision of International Lists of Causes 
of Death and Morbidity 
Expert Committee on Quarantine 


Committee on Administration and Finance 
Interim Commission—fifth session 
Sub-Committee on Field Services Program 


ITO 


Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 


Geneva 
Washington 
Singapore 


Caleutta 


Paris 
Paris 
Mexico 
Mexico 
Mexico 
Mexico 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
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Section []I—Governmental and Inter-Governmental 


1947 


In Session 


2° 


From Oct. 
(tentative) 


7 ‘Ge 
In Oct. 


(tentative) 
In Oct. 


(tentative) 
From Nov. 


- Nov. 


” Nov. 
” Nov. 
(tentative) 
In Nov. 


In Nov. 


(tentative) 
From Dec. 


1948 


From Jan. 


” 


Jan. 
(tentative) 


In Jan. 


From Feb. 
In Mar. 


From Apr. 
(tentative) 

Apr. 
In Apr. 
In Apr. 


From May 
” June 


” June 


12 
18 


10 
10 


5 


17 


28 


16 
18 


10 
24. 
24 


Conferences 


Far Eastern Commission 
German External Property Negotiations with Spain and Portugal— 
Safehaven 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 

Commission to Examine Disagreed Questions of the Austrian Treaty 
—Council of Foreign Ministers 

Pan American Union—Fifth Pan-American Highway Congress 


Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—Pan-American 
Conference on History 
Council of Foreign Ministers—fifth session 


Council of Foreign Ministers—Meeting of the Deputies for Germany 


Inter-American Radio Office Meeting of Technicians of the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement Conference 

United Kingdom—Preparatory Committee of Experts to Consider the 
Co-ordination of Activities in the Fields of Aviation, Shipping, and 
Telecommunications in regard to Safety at Sea and in the Air 

International Wheat Council—17th session 

Inter-American Committee on Social Security—Inter-American Con- 
ference and Committee on Social Security 

Inter-American Commitee on Social Security—Executive Committee 

Council of Foreign Ministers—sixth session 


Caribbean, Commission—fifth session 


American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood— 
ninth Pan-American Child Congress 

Pan American Union—ninth International Conference of America 
States 

American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood— 
Meeting of the International Council 

Sixth Pan-American Railway Congress 

Caribbean Commission—West Indian Conference—third session 


United Kingdom—Conference on Safety of Life at Sea 


Pan American Union—Third Inter-American Travel Congress 

International Cotton Advisory Committee 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—Fifth Pan- 
American Consultation on Cartography 

Fourth International Congress on Tropical Medicine and Malaria 

Inter-American Indian Institute—second conference on Indian life 

International Electro Technical Commission—12th biennial session 
of the International Conference of the Principal High Tension 
Electrical Systems 


Washington 
Lisbon and 
Madrid 


Washington 
Vienna 
Lima 
Mexico City 
New York 


London 


Havana 


London 
Washington 


Rio de Janeiro 
Rio de Janeiro 
London 


Trinidad, 
B.W.I. 


Caracas 
Bogota 


Caracas 
Havana 
Guadeloupe, 
F.W.I. 
London 
Buenos Aires 


Cairo 


Buenos Aires 
Washington 
Cuzco 


Paris 


Section [V—International Non-Governmental Organizations 
1947 
From Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


1948 


From Apr. 
In June 


12 


International Automobile Federation—General Assembly of Interna- 
national Conference of National Tourist Organizations 

Y.W.C.A.—World Council Meeting 

International Chamber of Commerce—Meetings of the Committees 

International Chamber of Commerce—Executive Committee 

International Chamber of Commerce—Council Meeting 


International Conference of Social Work 
World Power Conference—International Conference on Large Dams 


Paris 
Hangchow 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 


Atlantic City 
Stockholm 
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